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Preface 


Professor Strawson is a philosopher’s philosopher. The 
philosophical literature of the last twenty-five years exhibits the 
considerable influence which his work has had on professional 
philosophers. The wealth of ideas which occur in his Works in 
such fields as the philosophy of logic, logic, the philosophy of 
language, the philosophy of mind, Kant scholarship, aestlje- 
tics, and moral philosophy have produced a lively secondaiy 
literature. Two prominent instances are', his debates with 
Russell on the theory of descriptions, and with Quine on 
aspects of philosophical logic. 

In the present volume twelve philosophers present essays 
to P. F. Strawson on the occasion of his sixtieth birthday. All 
of the essays are original and occur here for the first time. 
The great variety of topics canvassed in the essays reflects 
the broad sweep of Professor Strawson’s philosophical 
interests. 

Professor Strawson has replied to all the contributors, and it 
is his replies, taken as a whole, which give a valuable and 
unique insight into his philosophical beliefs. 

Peter Frederick Strawson was born on 23 November tgig. 
He was educated at Christ’s College, Finchley, and St. John’s 
College, Oxford, where he read Philosophy, Politics, and 
Economics, graduating with a BA in ig40. His career was 
interrupted by war service (ig40-6) in the Royal Artillery, a.'nd 
the Royal Electrical and Mechanical Engineers. Professor 
Strawson’s first teaching position was as Assistant Lecturer in 
Philosophy at the University College of North Wales (ig46-7).' 
In ig47 he was appointed to a Lectureship at University CoI-‘ 
.lege^ Oxford, becoming a fellow of University College in ig48, 
where he remained for the next twenty years ( 1 g48-68) . He was 
promoted to Reajler in i g66 and when Gilbert Ryl? retired in 
ig68>‘ Strawson succeeded diim- aS^Waynflete Professor^f" 
Metaphysical Philosophy .‘Jjfis af)pointmenttp,one~ofth€mur 
chairs of philosophy in>th^University. 7 )T'Oxford meant that 



'Jonathan Bennett 

not employ an unexplained ‘could have’, but only the relatively 
plain ‘would have’ which occurs in the form ‘If he had thought 
— , he would have decided — Furthermore, they describe 
accountability in a way which explains why the concept’s limits 
Without that explanatory component, 
Schlickian theories would not be, seriously interesting. 

WHY SCHLLCKIAN THEORIES ARE UNACCEPTABLE 

trouble: the Schlickian description 
'^wiia^ccountability is— or of what the concept is for — strikes 
di^eiYone a? incomplete and strikes most people as wrong. The 
lauer will say.^atalthough^xIist,nc{ion based on the utility of 
a,c^taiKsort of,therapy,or behaviour-control might comrii/c 
.with accountabDity/non-acCountability, it cannoF give the 
4atter|^fesSence and that the SchKtkian account of what the line 
•?‘'^«J^stice to'the real nature of our praise- 
ClS vf When we express indignation for 

or admiration for his unselfishness, we 

SMS43ir.-r=.S5.-„‘: 



7tioa o^ th'(^'Bk4,-' ^ ^ . 

''’0 ought to 

witha'viewVproducinTtKSt^"'^ Hl-doers purely 

about tlrerpraise-Velated^r,. ^ ^ outcome. But what 

■‘Iherapies- aimed »"<< =«tle tor 

kind of behaviour; but shoulddl welcomed 

related responses are that? If blame- 

explain.the^extentofaccountaS'^ because we cannpt 

relevance 5f a certain kind of ’^^^^ting it to the 
analogous case aeainst th.. therapy , then there is a strictly 
ously we ought not responses; buf pbvi- 

somethmg has gone admiration and gratitude. So 



Accountabikty • . 

We need to make room for at least part of what Schlickian 
theories omit, doing so in a manner which is not embarrassed 
by renewed difficulties over explaining why the line falls where 
It does. This double need is, in my view, satisfied by ‘Freedom 
and Resentment’. 

7. REACTIVE FEELINGS t • 

According to Strawson, all that is omitted by Schlickiajny' 
theones is the element of what he calls reactive altitudes, -SUCim r 
which I shall at first lift out' the corpponent notion of.a^activr ' 
feeling. Reactive feelings, are pnes which are prprrimept iiL- 
blame, reproach, - vilificaiiotiv- rescntm.ent,'''''"adm‘iration, ^ 
gratitude, praise, tind so on. (IfTcould definG‘reacUV'b^i,woWlti'Q 
do so, rather than resorting‘Jo\ examples, ’The problem qf^' 
definition will be discusse 3 ^^ 1 ii'’§§r 3 -J 5 j bclp>v .7 "G.fearLy, 
Schlickian theories offer us a way of handling accopntabUity, or « 
some notion coextensive with it, iha nianntJn'AVhiCh'^des.hptj^. 
demand reactive feelings. It is a..^tpanner which doess dera'and* ' 
the objective attitude towards. ^thVpcfsoxiVccmccrhech TheJ.^“ 
phrase ‘the objective attitud.e’i§-Stra\v'SoP’s;'a.ncUn’ 6 f<?^ec| 5 S^ 
meaning seerps to be thist To ado^’f ihe 'tihjective •Sltif'ud^' 
towards something is tp inquire intaho\y it jssjructurcfiahciypf' 
how it functions. The' notloh^of >hjecp\hiy wilf 
discussed. in §' 15 , below. •' 5 < 

Many people find that ffel^gs!&utf\as7tho3^'of-x,GSentm^ 
and gratitude, indjgnation 'and’..^mii^tiq^\Ti^.pQt^ l^'arry 
occupy the mind along.wrtha tK©ropgll^mhg'cone6fp to studv^ , 
the subject’s behaviour patterns,^tca>'s6ft mehU“Qhs.Gife''f^ihr. 7 ' 
iar manifestation of this conflict between rpactn'eTedings Rhd 
objectivity of attitude — namely the common ability tp dispel a' " 
hostile reacdve feeling Aj- cultivating objectivity PTatthude . 
towards the offender, )b.g. ^spelling indignation by -viewing-*- 


him as ‘a case’. 






' In so far as reactive ^lingl won’t mix with thorough objec- 
tiyit^Vto that extent we'e^st^dipose; we cannot alw^ays proceed 
as Schlick would have us do and throw in reactiveness for good 
measure. Now, really, all that Schlickian theory advocates is .• 
thalwdlet our response to each welcpnped or regretted action be 
guided By;a concern for achieving^7^^t over-all outcome. So 
if reactive'l^lings are to have ajj^ce^n our lives, we cannot 



^ Brnnrtl 

W I ' ‘n'”''' It is that onr rlrmrni in 

Zal wnnh ‘ is thr thoutih. ’.hat 

w ' 'T O^'tn ;u,v natnral advantatj. 

Jhe'soiiZ'^r ** * ’”'*^'*** "I'it'li i(-d Kant ’to the rorirltision that 

. ”.'‘,.^t^P'rtcally conditioned self 

naitZTd"'’'” -«rth cannot depend upon 

J^Pinoxism as ruling out 

man caii hAlv -V* Ixiw nli the farts about a 

■(•Even his evisi'"'^ '"is natural (dis)advantac;e.s which he fins. 

cir^umstanrVe: ‘l’•■'t under certain genetic 

injurs' Or svronir ? * J* t'xistcnre could be reijarded as an 

scS; :r 

X-ndon reprcscnting.tfid source on!, 

SUnita^vand deep-rLtod it U m ^ Pb^-nomenon as po.sitivc, 

iSSSh' limiigl... On .l,c 

■psychological histors' ' inrt empirical conditions, 

.etc js.'a. shilitrinj ’" '"“''’J 'l'M«,.accounIabiIicy 

•thought generates-a IntnV ii Christiari-Kantian 

abilky— oii^S which will not [ “ concept of accouni- 
unlcss'hir^-Tree’ or Si,, count as blamewortliy. 

wjuc'h u' i'^ logically sense hr 

setf-maefe. • P . , c to bcyircc or autonomous’ dr 


( 



Accounlabtlitj ^^ , 

mon thinking about accountability. How widespread is it 
throughout the populace? In the minds ofthose whqhaveit, is it 
sufficiently dominant to be constitutive of their ‘concept of 
accountability’? I suspect jhat it is very widespread, but not 
ver)' dominant; so I hesitate?jfo say that the. ‘the ordinary 
concept of accountability’ is logically unsatisfiable. On th^ 
other hand, Strawson’s claim to have provided for ‘all we meajfi^ 
when ... we speak of desert’ .(p. 23), and his blunt dismissaJ'ofi 
the sceptical view that ‘blame is -metaphysical’ (pr 2’4.), do^. 
perhaps underestimate the stfcngth of the Christiaif-Kan'tian- 
thought. In particular, they do'not do justice lo xhc fact that 
although the plain man’s moral thinking is not dominated by^ 
that thought, it is not informed cither by any cohcre^-'alterha- " 
live to it. But the point is not worth pursuing. WcalPknOw what 
happens when ordinary’ thoughtful people a^Tpressed to' get 
clear about accountability; and it doesn’t matter how, if at all, 
the facts can be expressed as a thesis about ‘the. ordinary 
concept of accountability’. ‘ . ./ 

\Vhat IS interesting is the question of . -w’hy tHei^ 
Christian-Kantian thgught should haVc any acceptancc-^t af|. 
The explanation must lie partly in Christiani.ty;i;^dn-JfGod“,i^ 
ultimately responsible for every' fact'afibut- 1^ .rfealnr, . 

and is also thc'arbitcr and punisher ofwfohgdoing,tiicn thcrc.^ 
somethjng perfectly repellent about the ideabfsomeohe’s"being 
blameworthy for an action which' ns a. truly' natural .ey.fcnt,' 
whether fulty caused or not. The God of Christianity c&nhot 
justly blame us for anything, -it sterns; unless he, has giv'en us 
some ultimate kind of agency which takes ouractions right out 
of his field of operations, so that they camiofbe fully explained 
by any combination of natural causes and of r'an'dorri events of 
the sort that Vould count as disorderly conduct on God’s part.v'^ 
Thus, Christianity puts p^ssure upon its a(;fiiergnt| to.^base 
■ac'cduntability' on.some 'ulljmatc, not-of-this-wnarld^nd ofaut-.^ 
onomy, a kind which b^wUlirWilliams and others-^believe to , 
,be logically impossible. ’■ 

'' But the Christian-Kantian thought extends more \jSdely 
than does any considered theology ofCfcf^s ore^toi^nd juc{gie;^^ 
and' although that may be partly due to in^tia, tW^ is also'^ 
■differeritl .explanation for; the Christian-Kantian thought,*’ 
which 1 n^y present. It is mjneVJ rather than Strawson’s; 
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SavWvf ^ kind of 

I am eratp^W explained by my gratitude to him. Even if 

mustb^esomPfh ^T’ “'Plains my teleological inquiry 
nfttip I ' P^^s^nisbly my desire for a repetition 

niriS'f o^-behaviour Or so I maintain."^ 

W T T^ie attitude of;r towards is 

'eSifv. P t which could iot 

Snnof inquiry into how^ works. I 

« find ^^y convmcmg counter-examples to this bicondi- 

within thfe reactive and ‘objective’ complementary 

if x’s ^tfit^Hp f attitudes. What I propose is this: 

'extent i IS? 17 ' r- teleological inquiry, to that 

Lazarus when he 

his.sOfes his pH disgust at his stink, 

fng'Sfees fr°tn inquir- 

iat^ke' and ■so it °tri u ^ shutting out the sensory 

Si totSds r u" of language to call his 
■ivith theattuiidp °^-loctive’. But it does not belong 

/emo ed wl ^ ‘reactive’r.it is too faf 

bloii wWtT"^ blame, and is too 

gutter ■' The^e ' ought feel about a dead animal in the 

him Arrested t ? ,1, “ .'JT “ '“"'Boniting i, or having 

disgusting Bmli '’’? ?““■?' h=causc ho found LagaruJ 

does not, in fact t.ag'n- ^^i’^i'^°°i°hjectivebecauseit . 

H6tveve"forg '° “''“logicui inquiries. '■ 

an attitude to be ‘reactive’ and sUfitcient condition for *' 

■hat reactivLessTs 

eapianatoryno\verv~i e .■'’’■h a certain causaJ or 

ti' e and be the cause nr ^ cannot'both be /-eac- 

^ inquiry. This doesn’t engagingin-tekologi- 

aames one of its propertics^anfT^^' reactivehess is', but only 
property to Boot. ' ^ negative, moda^ relational 

So 1 have failed to's;a;^n'genemVtPrn.V,.;ts;-_::':e- .. 



AccoilnVqbilUf^^^- 

or what the kind of interpersonal rplationship is which defines 
the home ground of personal reactiypattitudes. But'I still think ^ 
that Strawson has made a profound contribution to the under- ■ 
standing of accountability; for his account could dojts principal 
work without using ‘reactive’" .or any substitute for it, and 
merely speaking separately of ‘resentment’, ‘gratitude’, 'indig- 
nation’ and a few others. - - 


l6. THE OBTECTIVE-REACfiVE.CONFLICT , 

Still, it is regrettable that we still have no satisfactory theoretic'" 
unification of these matters.;:If\v.e.had one^-it might hel|£.US to'-j 
understand the tendency of rekcBve attitudes to'be ih.danflibt of’’, 
in tension with thorouglvobjecdvity.- What Is the_^sbuj;ce,.6f this ^ 
conflict or tension, and how" strong is it? 

As regards the latter question: .it fs ;trivially". true" that„an\"3 
exclusively objecdve frame of mind -miist absbli 4 felyf.gxc{ud^^ 
everything non-objective; blij '..the- 'ques'dbn.- i^c. .whether 
thoroughly objecdve frame of mind can be.'Gornbihed; w!itH;reac-' A 

dve attitudes. Not in ““ -- j . 

tances say the same. 




cal decomposition. As you- look, its ohje'ct vanishes ;intq- thin. ai"r, ifg^", 
reasons evaporate, the offender is-.npwbere" to' hie found',- .the affrbiit*'h 
ceases to be an offence and becomes destiliy",;som*etf5jng"iike 'tp 9 th-;^J 
ache, for which nobody is. to blame; - 

Perhaps there is a ‘law of consciousness’/ by whiGh^hOroUgh'^r 
objectivity casts out reactive.'atiitiides. Soni'e people d&y'.that;ij^ 
this dependably happens when tK'ey ^look’ .wth Dostoyevsky of " . ^ 
‘measurethe lot’ withiY eatsfhht this .cbnllict of testimony could- 
reflect'our iiriclarity as .to what theissueis'. ^n.-^^he other Hand, 
vthe phenomenon ma^ebe subjetet to'real interpersonal variation/ . _ 
Strawson seems undecided-.abqut the strength ofthetonflict.- 
■.H"e-makes it absolu'teiwhen- he says that-the objective attitude_ . 
■‘cifmot’ be:e^otibnall>'-lohe"d^’ith fesentrne.ntjgratitude, etc.’ , 
(p. ‘gjj"; and. when heValludes to_the ‘human dsoladony which - . 
‘a sustained 'p^ecti'\;ity of int^persbnal attitu'de ..tjwould.' 
entail’'^ 
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show goodwill towards James, then you cannot have acknowl- 

goodwill from John or endorsed his 
demand for it. -TJe words ‘claint’ and ‘demand’ occur frequently 

1141^ I. concede that it is plausible to 

demand for x with the idea of indignation at x’s not being 

^'"^.cannot Be used to explain what ‘indigna- 
explanatory value, it runs the other way, 
demand’ by reference to indignation, as 

S?h ^ £r the pronenes^ to 

gch attitudes ^ those of ‘disapprobation and indignation’ (p. 

Sn . ^,^°"b^Qdemand’-really covers all the ground: I 

•reactive fVp]V^ ‘^^^ 5 '^bing such undisappointed 

Perh'an<! \ as. those of gratitude and reciprocating love, 

and ' self to fill out the treatment ofimpersonal 

^nd self-directed -reactive, attitudes by restoring the 

Bu. S.mw,o^„ do^n-, in. » 
treatm'ehtn^ can See why; if my indignation at your 
tiDnshiD' who essentially to involve an interpersonal rela- 
^ relata-you and I? or you Ld he? Each 

arid r-''hut to defend the answer ‘You 

reactive attitriH;* '■ f^tom to the home ground personal 
SaTd f treatment of them co/tains a 

o.NE Element 

« I hav. noted, 

relation; 'Now' ° claim-to-goodMill and interpersonal 
dEriiaridedVri cprt of the goodwill which is 

side of tHem^» but isn’t it also demanded out- 

feactive attitude? Sd" m Vf demands also generate: 
cm^era by ‘dema^J ’ nH * E the territory nor 
instance occur wuTio t- ^ . cannot : gratitude,- for 

-Brit in all these cascc tE ^”l^“^cnr.persoriaI inv^olveiri'ent? 

t>iry beha f wh^e'^ ' ‘^“■' 5 -' 

Tt-a - - - . ‘^^rwmch the reacUv«.affif„>i» v--;. ’ 



kinds'.of iiiv'olvdmenr^ riot thinking of 
o-eated just by kicking "'''bich could be 

l^rge^tlinie ri^ him.^;coin. A 

betri'een the invJlvhmeh'rv; u is „ the' contrast 

r. ' 5^^^^’^*^&b^«h^ctiveai?itudesand. 
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the ‘isolation’ which would be etitailed by their absence, as well 
as the ‘relief from the strains of involvement’ (p. 12) which can 
be brought about by a temporary replacement of reactive by 
objective attitudes; and alhof that is- reduced to nonsense if one 
construes ‘involvement’ etc. so as to include mere helpings and 
harmings. ' , 

As for the converse: Strawson himself clearly irppljs^tlm tha 
fact that ill-will occurs within a relationship of the emphhsizeci 
sort does not guarantee that the response to it-wul be rfeactiyeT ' 

One might conclude that theAotion of iptseVpersonal relation^ 
is not supposed to help explain what a personal reactivei- 
attitude is, and is offered only as part of the natura^^nisto^;.; 
of reactive attitudes — a mere description, of their place in; 
our lives. But that is hard to reconcile with the amount of 
weight Strawson seems to lay upon such-expressions as ^par- 1 
ticipant’ and ‘non-detached’. Fortunately, there is anothcr-j 
way out. ' ■ *- 

It is to give the notion of an interpersonal.xelation (of the 
relevant kind) a role in the analytic or expiratory pritoCr?/ 
account, but not quite the role initially aHotted-to it by Straw^; 
son. What should be emphasizedj I suggest, is n&t the relations'. 
within which reactive attitudes arise, but rather the relations. 
towards which they point. Tf I resent someone’s treatment oT me)- : 
there may have been antecedenfly, no special kind of relatiop^t 
between us; but my very resentment creates 6n^ or sets thSJ 
stage for one. I cannot say whatthe ‘special kind’ is:“ that iVjthe'I; 
problem which I could not solve when tryirig.to definc-Veactiy^J 
in §14 above. But still I submit that it helps if fhbse'piarticip^? 
tions and involvements which Strawson emphasizes are 'seen 
not primarily as the grourjd in which’ reactiv,e attitudes grow . 
but rather as embodied in-pr consequential upon them; not as 
required in .the past or present, but as implied or suggested -or - 
invited for the foture. 

This idea, is:- implicit throughout most of ‘Freedom .and 
Resentment’’, ivhich is why’ll could quietjy adopt it in^y 
section on interpefsotiaLrela'tions. But it needs to be made more - 
emphatic and explicit Strawson makes it. It could lead to a 
tightening of the cupi^jy^lodse and structureless paragraph in 
which ‘reacth'e attfta^'Care first-introduced (p. 6). It could 
also let us strengthen.a sqd'spot in Strawsoh’s rationale for the 
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- ll’*" non-moral reactive 

attitudesrbut here there iS-a terminological snag. Strawson 

assumes rig t y, m my view';; that an attitude counts as 

^ 1!^ u a general principle, or anyway on 

which does not csscrttially refer to any particular 

' basis essentially 

t ^ r y^n'- contemptuous 

/S md T f- ^ but I r«rn/ your contemptuous 

^^nerfUtt "ih '"j-Bnt.the basis for an attitude might lack 
depriving the attitude of the status of 
?'mi"p-h> enr quite different way. For a bit of behaviour 

bfrihlS ? particular occasion, although it neither 

atdS.Tn’^ ,: ' •=‘'" "» E“'™l »" 

.-makes beauty, but on this, one occasion it just 

of Ainine unhccdingly past the masses 

'unteSeH^ h'l ""i '" 1 ;='" ‘’‘‘“■b™=h Or I have an 
rsometSuiff tike ar^tv^ Brucimer, which leads me to feel 
That anper X fc^'ards anyone who loves his music. 

'.but the^'.are hot-^mSr'^”^^* reactive, I suppose; 

^bccasionaTl■f^t^l«'e^^°'^ ’ f^nce one concerns a particular 
I’general nrinrinl ° and neither rests on 

‘Strawson'^ I a^ef ‘A ' ^citbcr of them fits comfortably under 

jiatSvl ^.'b‘«de’, since that label so 

to onXelfX^^ 5“itude which responds to someone’s 

'attitude are'^no^*^^’ basic categories of reactive 

^ith ‘personal’tas ‘principled’ (or ‘moral’), 

Asforsdf-iSv .;■ 

some are not- 0,^^ are principled and ' 

Watulation may but of- self-censure or self- 

which one holds Strawc upon some principle 

ones — which rest on a' reuses primarily on the principled 

on one’s goodwill— of others^ claims- 
are other!,. suS as seffi ^bere 

•oneself in public Tnn’ri' for having made a fool of 

>oral’ is Strawson’s use of the word 

gofy positively excludls' ^bowing, for his ‘morhl’ cate- . 
what is- ‘moral’, must hav^ attitudes. Admittedly, f 

. . - must, have a g^eral basis; but .^hat is rid - 


- fw’- 

Actdimt0uitjf. 

obstacle to allowing that self-reactive attitudes can'.be moral/ 
My remorse over my cruelty is as'^incipled as my indigitatibn,- 
over yours. 

So much for taxonomy ahd terminology. Returnih^how to 
the substantive point: I suggest lKat although it is all rightju^^ 
reactive attitudes to tesponses^icy'somebo'dys attitude, it is<<fftdh{y^ 
narrowing to tie them to responses to somebody’s attitdde tqwar^^ 
somebody. The ‘. . . towards somebody’ bit must loom large in th^’: 
natural history — and perhaps also in the 'ethics— bf^eactiV'e : 
attitudes, but not in the account of what reabtivmes^ is,- 

When the account is thus generalized; if 'coyers casi^'^hich 
are untouched by Strawson’s treatment. Also, ail Jtayjj shown, v 
it forces us to make independently wprthwhile>r,eS?fsipns in the 
taxonomy and terminology. And, foally-it makes ho diffemnce,; 
to the relevant part of Strawson’s rationale fbr;thif;line.afoyhm- 
accountability. For that concerns cases where'; despim appears- 
ances to the contraiy, ‘the ag^t’s. attitude and intentions £afp]i 
what we demand they should, b'e’r'(p. ;7); and. this need-nm4ravy., 
on the idea that.the relevantVattitude’ mustrihe towards 
more people.^^ 

“ An 'earlier version of this paper Was the su.bjecr bf 'ejctrpmcly helpful tocnmen ts- 
Peter Remnant, Richard Sikoraj EprI WinHer, andf espedally^'JDdn'ald G; Brown^yi- 
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variety of colours’. It is a corollary ofher view that 
*1 o prgplem of the continuity or rcidcntification of “the I” can 
arise’ (p. 62); it is merely that the same human being has 
different I-thoughts at different times. A ‘lapse of self- 
^gnsciousness’ is just a lack of ‘unmediated agent-or-patient 
concepp^s of actions* happenings, and states’. But these con- 
:ceptions,^hc maintains, ‘do not involve the connection of what 
IS understood by a predicate with a distinedy conceived sub- 
ject . Ihe notion of .such a subject is just a ‘(deeply rooted) 
grammatical illusion’ (p’. 65). > \ k 7 / 

speaks of an illusion, though not a grammati- 
argues that Kant exposed and, less completely, 
^ powerful illusion’ by which ‘we mis- 

enecessary' unity of consciousness for ... an awareness of 
kX* joct -(p. 163). Reconstruedng and completing 

while ‘a certain character of 
SfiPrX. ^ temporally extended series of 

•‘malff. *ttg experience ofa.-unificd objective world’, 

^ of on« subjective or experiential route 

'''ere, the basic 

the suhiprt f Portability of an empirical use for the concept of 
this is itht autobiography, the concept of the self’, 

concenroX'^ ^ that ‘our ordinary 

appli^ble t^oes rarr>’ with it empirically 

subiect of pvX'^ t”" the numerical identity through time of a 
SS-f' being) ... which 

plies an human body’. This ‘sup- 

use^ofnamps ^ genuinely .pbject-referring 

statS oTX in-semences in .vhich 

oSSs reftXTrr^i! experiences, are ascribed to the 
‘the fact that f ° /'^^e names or pronouns’ (pp. 163-4). But 
H’TYko a man ^ Cartesian illusion’ is that 

difectly.rememhp^'ri'^^^^ of experience) ascribes a current or ' 
whatever 'of anv oP consciousness to himself, no use 

justify hS 17, 

experience-’.fpp. 164-0 Yet s! ^efo the subject of tha^t 

thus used in'‘^rprfn ^ ' ^-et Strawson insists that when ‘T,is 

a subject because pJtt, that it can still refer to 

ther It issue^ from the mouth of an empiri' 
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cally identifiable person or, if used an soliloquy, it is ii^d-by a 
person who would acknowledge the applicability of o^^iiihTy 
empirical criteria to the question of his own identity with 
someone who performed some earifer action. ‘ “I” can be used 
without criteria of subject-identity and yet. refer to a subject, 
because, even in such a use, the links with those criteria ^re not; 
in practice severed’ (p. 165). ; 

Strawson, then, is partly in agreement but partly in dist' 
agreement with Anscombe a^ Vendler. -Like them-he holds 
that ‘a purely inner and yet subject-referring "use for “I” ’ is an 
illusion. Consequently ‘ If we try to abstract this use, to^shak^ ofT 
the connection with ordinary criteria of peireohal identity . ... 
what we really do is simply to deprive our use of 5 {^r’=of.any,‘ 
referential force whatever. It will simply express, as. Kknt ‘ 
would say, “consciousness in general”’ (p. 166). But- what 
Strawson here says that we “may try ttf do^, Anscombe and 
Vendler think we have.done. They say that the central use of ‘I’,' 
is this non-refe;rring one*, ^vhereas Strawson says' that the ordifj 
nary use remains referential, 'because the links with, empirical 
criteria of identity are not in practice severed. (Also, 'linlikl;'’ 
Anscombe, Strawson does not shy away front the.characteristi- ' 
cally Cartesian thoughts; for him it is especially states of con- 
sciousness, inner experiences, that are selfia^scribed-immediy- 
ately and 'without criteria.) ’ ^ 

We have, then, two issues. Are Strawson, Ahscornbe, and . 
Vendler all ih'the right in their general support of a Kantran^..j 
against a Cartesian view? And, where they differy iS-Strawsoh 
right against the others in saying that T’ remains a referring 
-term? - „ . - 

' On this second question, the view of Anscombe and Vendler ^ 
' vis. paradoxical. Surely ordinary speakers commonly atJeast' , 
intend to use ‘I’ as.areferring term. On first learning the jargon . 

’ ' they would say confidently that it is one. If this is a grammatical:?' 
illusion,' it is one nearly all of os share. Also, as Anscombe 
admits, the rule for the truth of propositions with I ^s suly ect 

If dC makes assertions with * 1 ’ as subject, then, those . 

will he true if and only if the predicates thus 
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"'jiicb is conceivable though it mav well 
•be. physically impossible, ;;and it is abandoned when,' with 

in fcats of, transference. And in these 
marginal eases the over-detemination of meaning by the two 

Ac 0 *"“ o-'.' nilc >vc l,.-.vc ,o 

fnrw'ri-H Vendler’s argument, which seems straiglit- 

"thai 7 V;” ’’ assuiTiplion^ conclusive. It is ncccssaiy' 

Saud^ii '"- ^ mv being 

this if 1 am not Claudius. From 

■Z v'; ' and hence that ‘I am 

'dennty statement if both T and ‘Z.V.’ 

tnai^fir ‘ as a rigid designator, as 

name oradefimte description used rcfcrentially, both in ‘I am 
and.m ‘F mightdiave been Claudius’. 

Sdes not explicitiy, we can see that the argument 

dr human hein^^-K' ^^'c^nsed to refer to a thing (or person 
^des nSt there are some uses in which it 

IS iff Slv human being, and hence that if it 

larteslanEtli'^Ty ‘bis will have to be a 
doesrieidlv desitr "1 li'tbcreis another use in which if 

SiStu i^T- - who uses n;'r must be 

whicKImtlaU^ diverge thoheS^ 

circumstances' ^ v ‘b^ '^ouverge again m ordinary 

there are sofrial V d ‘f^u^ference stress that 

uriresolved. l asas'ubiecfo’r^^"*^’"^ divergence is 

pseUdo'^uBjeef in a ieries of as amere 

have .lje'Sn Claudius thoup-h experiences, might 

... B.Ut'sjiould we speak here of’ being, could not.-; 

V'endler is. ivrong^to sav that PSeudb-subject? - 

‘t^sference is ‘tL bare .£ is the-subject. of ■ 

right to say that it i'<t a f ... P^donscidusness’, though he is 
imagine.- b'bing at picture fits. AVhen I ; 
iPagine/ppfiS^:'^^’^ I ^ being at. Cannae thaiT;^ 
good many- thousand Tnr^^ ^'■■°^‘^°."®'^'°‘'®'aess. (After ally a^: 
^^^.M thecentrd.part-iS'^fe??';^^"®’ thefe, 1^^ 

• imagine.) YetUtus not, ;t^ ■ 
experiences linlced by •cb--''- 
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conscbusness to my actual Tdo nor have to 'think of 
myself, at Cannae, remembering -the^ twentieth century, I 
ascribe the imagined experiences ,to a subject. I heed not 
imagine them as linked by co-consciousness to the present 
series, and a for/wn I do not.merel^dolhis. (Nor is itmerely that 
I am joining them to this series just by imagining them: fox Asr 
would be true ofanything I imagined, *and so cannot cj^lain the - 
distinctive element of my jmaginihg twj being there.) But still- 
we have the nagging question; is* it to a reah subject Or to^^ 
pseudo-subject that I ascribe them? As we notbd, there is a re^ 
subject of my actual experiences — these'imaginings among'' 
them namely this human being,.So when Ijmagine whatever* 
IS the subject of my actual experiences as being at?€annae, it is' 
to this human being that I in effectascribe the imagihed'expqri-^ 
ences; but not directly, not explicitly,, dnd that is hpiy I avoid' 
the contradiction of supposing this human'being'to have livftl-. 
at a different time. ’ * ‘‘j ' ^ V 

The two premisses .of Vendler^s main argum'ent — 
could not have lived at a different period^ and ‘I could ha^--- 
lived at a different perlod’-r-both call for fuller in^e^J^tati;^^^ 
As I have argued elsewhere about sucb Kripkean modaTthe&es};-'i 
the first really means only tliat we have a way df thinking a^r" 
speaking about the same individual with rfepect to counterfac-^^ 
tual possibilities that precludes this. We" think oCthe sathfe" 
individual, even in counlerfactual possibilities, as being what- 
ever persistent thing of that kind has the sajne ofigint-* Pos- 
sibilities for this individual (human or noft-human) are possible 
divergences ffoifiTts actual history. But the second- premiss 
brings out another way in which I can think, with respect to 
counterfactual possibiliries, of this Special ihdividu'al, myself. I 
hold on to myself merely as the subject, whatever it may be, of - 
these present experiences. The counterfactually jm’agined ' 
-xperiences are made its simply by direct fiat. I do notpbnstruct.' 
m apparently objective course of events and then liaVe, 
dentify myself with some item already in it: rather I tell a stdr^'^^ 
ibput myself as centre. ‘ , 

may be objected that if the subject of these present ' 
^erignces happens to be this human being, then it could not 

yr ' y 

I’. ^ Cfniy 'De "What RiisDe Re Modality’’, m The Journal of Philosophy, Vol 7 1. ( 1 974I, 

’P my Problems from Locki {Ordoxd^^rg-jS], pp 152-9'. 
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. Strawson also stays: ‘I i is not easy to become intensely aware 
of the immedtatc ai.tracter. of the pnrely inner basis, ofsuch 
sclf-ascripnon while both rctainint,' the sense of ascription ton 
u )jcci an ^fgctting tlmt immediate reports of experience 
'WVv o*' ascriptions to a subject only because of 

'itlrnil! .^7 "••I’ ordinary- criteria of personal 

denv I '' speaks of forgetting is what I yvould 

"‘^^^’.■rJf-ascription is immediate and 

role can the 

cifnin, Strasvson docs not 

*rolc in vif ’ P **'• playing anv 

inaBiitI ^ ‘ about mediums and possession or 

;f.y ofegJr “""P” ■■""■ 

|**nd, taking up a theme that teas set aside 
•callvimnoriant-^ I empirical criteria arc histori- 

■of the'coti^nt r contributed to the development 

■^•'ascribrrl^I*^ which experiences (etc) 

&lVa1 arguesNhat Descartes’s 

^against ahVmat: pcoxcrlcss to defend its conclusions 

arc a thousand sOi^l ^'^Pty ,‘f’corics. Perhaps there 

oneirian’s utt>r ' ' tancousiy thinking the thoughts that 
pe?sua^e iKHf nr "f <^Prcsscs. ‘How could the-or each-soul 

this::‘How do I knoW "hat 

unison’ OrVinrhei ■ • ^ ten thinkers thinking in 

for theiivlSLt Pfih That mieht account 

these intcndedly AeSV a™' ’°"f ® 

anssver Theannmx* • tjucstions themselves hint at an 

play is;;me?rencrrul?"T°^>' dis- 

single thinker nf a cn ’• , g^ P°t conclusive eridence, of a 

i«frco„“eeSd 

are fairly successtui \f ”iy mental performances 

thousand, or even ten/souls 
hoyv.itwas achieved! Neve^gU for some explanation of 
the.hotibn of a'.^nele snK; i^-- o'’ .‘’I’yjous that hikorically 
(Hat of a'smgle human ° -^'P^'^^oces is borrotved from 

is ofKdr peoplb’s^ 
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view of me as one person that hasbonsolidagd Jpy uniu'ry’ vi^v . 
of myself. Again, it is no accident that .what I iiave called the 
two senses of ‘P converge. They grew up ^together: they 
developed in virtue of their conyeVg^nce in the ordinary central 
uses. Each of us learned to' -use ‘P- to refer to the sulMg.Qt^ 
whatever it may be, of his co-conscious experiences becauseJhe^’j 
was having those experiences in circumstances J;riwhich theC' 
corresponding predicates were^true, and many,d^'the'rh obsenv 
ably true, of this human being.. -So when Straw^n says that:'!;- 
‘immediate reports of experience bavp-this dharaptef.'oT ascribe' 
tions to a subject only because of the -links.-.;;, with ordinary, 
criteria of personal identity’, we can-accept-this if ‘.because’ has-t-.-i 
a causal, historical, sense;. what I deny fs that.Wfr'should accept 
It if ‘because’ stands for a contemporaneous, linguistic ‘coh^ 
straint. , -.v -.'-.H-"- '- 


We finally return, thenj to the . other .major’ isViie, . th'^l^ 
between Kant and Descartes. Am I now rejectihigwhat Stravv?-' 
son takes as Kant’s insight and opening thfe.way/pr.the-accep-^ 
tance of a Cartesian Ego afterall?. Not quite, i'afii-^^onceding tb'-' 
Descart.es that whatever sophistication arid learning. m&y.lit» 
behind, our present competence, we-db noiy haye’a waiy^diS 
ascribing experiences, statesy ap'd acriohs .fp.a'suppdsed singlgo 
subject, independently Of any' criteria for'ifs unity and identitj^-; 
through time and without any contemporaneous Teliancg 
the equation of this subject.^ridi a bo'd)’-bi; a liunian- being,, ancll^ 
we can therefore coherently engage-in feats of b-ansfer'eiice on; 
speculations about disembodiment which.would'confli.cf witli 
such an- equation.' "My essenceris. thinking ahd nothing- but 
thinking in the sense that thinking ‘alone is c6ntenTporaneousl>%. 
involved-in this' ascription. But I agree -ivith Kant andStrawsoh' - 
and Anscombe ahd- Vehdler, against Descartes, thatlsuch a' 
method of ascription does not suffice to introduce a thing tb. ' 
which these items belong and whose existence-involves thinking . 
alone,', which is ontologically- distinct from the body and ; of '- 
whidi' we know, just in virtue'-bf this method of ascription, that- - 
this thing can continue to e.xist whether there is a body or not.. 
Tescartes’s mistake was to suppos'd that something whose style';' -- 
dfintrocfuction into our thought ahd speecli involved nothing'.-;, 
blit thinking was thereby sliowm to..be sUc^-thatdts existence 
|u|olved'ripthing but thinking. The truth oftSbmattef h that T ' ■ 
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Individuals that the 

f^ncept ofa person was pnmitive. He made this claim in order 
vt'fT /^°^re'ptual_ difficulties involved in two 

‘ofr-.v. stilMeaVe their traces in philosophy. 

View, and thc other is what Strawson calls 
vi^w 'P yj^w of experiences. But Strawson’s positive 

viKn np't'K ‘^'■iticized even by those 

tempted by any 

sue^rs^S f example, it has been 

tmaSf Strawson himself says about m-predicates 

. ^a s p-predicates (person predicates) 

1 ^ ts not primitive, 

iiiat tWnnn important in the claim 

^'eTOblp TIC tr, °i ^ primitiye. Strawson’s claims will 

whether’rph ^ '^eory which tells us why the qiiestion 

W obiSv- PFsonsand others are not admits of 

based on our 

lESther does not-involve refer- 

iis Wbeiieve besides p^sons, it does not require 

dWneeS? «ntUies .vithin us Nor 

pufeiyrphysical c?amcSi°st£‘'T''^''? 

thaif 'rfl friend^ ^^mple, that the concepfnf a person were like 

decision to tmat^ apph^tion of ‘friend’ is ba^ed on a mutual 

^ ^e If^Personlwere 

persons onlv'ifonp w ”^\®taken a^dut.whb was to count as 

oneself ( Just as-'onp^ ™staken^tjqut their .attitudeitowaxds 
UPst as- one mav hp . , • - -= • 
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regard blacks as persons, or that V^axticular society was mis- 
taken in not treating madmen a^personk But we want to say 
this. It seems not to depend oh ,our ‘personal decision or even 
group decisions that some being:^; are persons — that they 
belong to a particular sort of thing 'to 'which we belong. It is 
something which we can malce mistakes about and coiti;^t<r‘ 
discover that we have done so. (The fact that there^arc-feor^ler- 
hne cases and the fact that differdnces between kinds of things 
are continuous do not tell against their being questions with 
objective answers.) Nevertheless I, want to argue that; wheir, 
one realizes that one was mistaken in not treating a being asi" 
person, the basis of the realization is verj' differentin kind froni 
the basis upon which we come to realize, for fe,\ample, that we 
were mistaken in treating whales as fish and not mammals. It is 
not like discovering a hitherto unnoticed morphological feature 
which the being shares with other human beings fas it was iif 
the case of whales). " ' ' 

Certain points made in the last decade by'Hilary Putnam 
and Saul Kripke and others on the relation of reference and 
meaning of certain words, will illuminate in an unexpected way- 
what was so interesting in Strawson’s claim. But Strawson^^ 
view of persons -will actually take us further than have'recen^ 
arguments about the referential theory of meaning. It suggests*-? 
that such supposed dilemmas as ‘Does one understand what a'-' 
concept is by indexical means or by giving a defihing propertyPlv 
arej'ust as misleading as was Russell’stlivlsipfl’of 'knowledge 
into knowledge by acquaintance and knowledge by description^- 
These are not exhaustive alternatives. How one/come§ to * 
understand what sort of things fall under a concept usually 
involves much more than either pointing, defining, or .. 
describing. ' ' - 

I will not at this point^try to specifpcompletely what is meant 
by a concept being primitive in the interesting sense Strawson 
requires. I hope it -will -‘become clearer during this papeiy^ 
Nevertheless I will begin by. saying a few things about it. First, ~ 
to say that a concept is primi^\«e.is not to say that it is simple. 
Many complex concepts kre pij'mitive in a sense we will .explain 
later. We shall see that pnmill^rfess has more to do with the ’ 
ind^spensabjlity of a concep^thanS:^vith its simplicity. In the ^ 
Second plkce, primitiveness is not .a'fe;atu re of concepts in any 



.clqar and indistinct (confuted) at the same time. Clarity docs 
^ can distinctness. An idea is cLr if 

the idea diat fall under 

nnd^L^V indistinct if we do not 

- know th?n structure of the idea, i.c. if we do not 

°">y diese things which fall 
iilmbeJsIt idcas.pfabstracT things like 

'^B^VinP a possible to bavc. a clear idea without 

■^numbers ^ “""o‘ distinguish odd 

"“'"bers. without knowing what are the 
but fnr m sCiflicicnt to make a number 

Moi distinct Th^ things we have ideas that arc 

'^tbem 'VVe-ni u cibniz says ‘we cannot give a definition of 
i ^hSrinn- > known only by examples’ (N. E. II, . 9 . 

•mdicate remark of Leibniz might 

is-highlv unlikclv for niatq^al stafTcdnccpts like ‘gold’ it 
agreed' oh - or. d should -have a clcai; idea unless we 

distinirtidea 't’hid 1 ^ ^'^dsPfdt bf agreeing, on, a common 
•itself tell us how w-e' sapiplc does not by 
'being maSe of other objgbt^- arc, to count as ■ 

been ^i,i„ r. . .■^^9 s*ofr^,U}a‘t samnic. We might have 


'being made of other ply^t^- arc to 

-been^aSle so faS^toSb ^ 

Jp^very piece of.p-nIri ' " ^g^ d apart jpom other metajs bee 
beayier than ofher m has, been yellois: and 
another cbmnminrl.'X' ’ • ' ,.'^,*^.!rd:.^90untcr pother alloy or 
'the sable colour but'H ^'"^^dv^^r^^^d^tnown <fictal which is of 
•be considered the bow Would I know: whetheritis to 

th'e relevant theorv vi;ri;^i?'^^^ ij^ Withotf^' knowing:: of 

Jiis^ctideb ^ wobl^r help me defiti‘e^i.e. without a 

equivalence relation to fh,. • ^ whate\-er_^ bears a xb-tain 
to sp^ify wh?ch eouiv. P*ece referred toas “this”’. We heed 
a's^'being of the same metar^r ^.^’on it is qr.wHat it is toxount 
same kind of metal as tti' isotope ofgOld to count hs the 

the samplel“ foVwL^h^ It is our theot^ kbout 

relation. So in many cases n f'^^os “s the, specific equh^lence 

cases bur clearfdeL am 

'Wbehida-weS^U 

Leibniz/ the; best examolek t^pWmetrideas? Accqi^ing t< 

Locke’s secohdary qualihes vvHich'.i&rrapohd tc 
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Locke, but for Leibniz these are* complex ideas of complex 
properties. They are clear because we can distinguish thihgs 
that lall under the idea red from other colours or hot things from 
cold things. They are nevertheless indistinct ideas because we 
do not understand the nature of the property of a thing’s being 
red (e.g. that it reflects light wayes of longest wave-lengthL.>^; 
^ng hot (e.g. incre^ed^inetic energy of the mpl^l^ 
1 hose of us who have sight dr sensation use o.ur;l^ightor tdtich^^ 
get things that are red or hot. rather tbah usihg a set of ardciill 
late criteria. Because our senses enable us to engage in di^c 
criminatory activities and a' Whole complex of a'ctivities depeft^J 
dent on these, we have a dea'rgrasp of these pfpperties whp& 
we cannot verbalize, having np grasp of the structure, of-thin|^^ 
responsible for this property.,.. - . .. 

If we realize that there is.^ jlighl;Wavp.with a wave iengtfe- 
longer than that ofligKtwe hi&erto. called .reij light,'w.e do noj- i 
freely decide whether to thinilt'pf.this 'newly discovered light. as . 
red light. Red is;the' colour eofrespdridmgrto certain percept^V, 
experiences,- and eyen iQt 'one of ouf.beliefs.that tKe Colpiir • 

was related, to ligh'^ of the longest/wavele^th^ we con discover.: 
that our beliefs ^ere^^ddgyOtiXsehsep^^ur perceptual expert^: 
ences had-mbte'pf -less fixecTt'hense.pf the term ‘redyi-e. the;, 

extension pf ,%ei^nc^pt; ^ c ■ • . ' • 

5. I believe'^lh^t it is similar iri the case of the concept ofa^; 
person. We do not recognize pjjerspicjust ^ of by touch; ', 
But just as in tlj.&fcase; of ideas oLsecohdary qualities,?We' pref, 
hard put to defi^&Vvhfat a person'is although .we can more or less:.; 
recognize Pne;:WhEh we encounter' bKe 'ind see hlm .ach By . 
obseryipg people .wp.can discover various prbpeftiMjth’at'all.'ofiS 
them|,haye.-.And ;e_ye'ft-'if on rare occasions we had to deci^^ 
whetHep a being.,.waV/a person on strength of its having or 
Ipcl^ing certain prqpert^;there is normally no question ofarbit- 
farjlypefining what goes into the concept of a person or tyhaV'-. 
l?^^.,u,p. its-extensioni^We have some rough idea of what it is:'' 
wp, committin’i^Purselves-to when we consider a being 
.Whai;„marters ,to personHood of a being is the- ; 
relations/wedrid ourselves in, or decide ;to ,culti-, 
^^^j';J&^fe'^.eyen maiice. ourselves see, however reluctantly, as 

establish :with_^^^ being. We are-obliged .to; / 
;^s|per ipSs ET^erson wh'ethpffWeilike it or not. dup-ability to '( 


•TOmmunicate mutually and to understand or enter into various 
relations gives the extension of the concept of a person to which 
-we believe we belong. And -this does not have to wait for the 
moment when we have,' identified them as material bodies 
paving a certain set -of" m-properties. (Our ascribing 

them presupposes rather than explains our 
;:f:fe,gardriig them as persons^), 

^ <-;Now obvi6usly_the fact that we treat certain objects in certain 
?j^.ays, and believe that we have entered into certain relation 
.rWith therUj does npt by itself determine what kind of object they 
A .^dphist’s worship of an inanimate object, and his talking 
^to itor eng^ingin various ritualized acts with it, does not turn 
0 n manimatepbject into a person. Nor does the mere fact that 

believe they communicate with dogs, 
•Sd s , dr even plants, establish that dogs, goldfish or plants 
• f persons, ^inihially personhood h^ to involve the possi- 
into mutual relationship of the above kind. 

1 ever;tne ess, it appears that the extension of the concept 
' determined.not so much by our grasp of a clear set of 

which apply ito-a Subset of animals as by our 
A ' enter into certain relationships or imagine ourselves 

Y 50 and realize in this -way that they are of a kind with 
v ourselves. . : , - 


Stjawson has -written interbtingly about this feature of 
uman i e (which he calls. ‘shared reactive attitudes’) in his 
u - (British Academy Lecture 

i-tS-- - A “^^"^n^y pufpose to connect it with the idea that 

primitive relative to the concept of a 

■ surrpc«;^/ ^ have attempted to establish the link in three 

standincr^r ^ ^ concept person by some under- 
can Sr f of beings, typicalbeings, with whom we 

•^nVdiVt' ' ^ ves as being ofa kind, (b) This means that we 
%rtikni'al"^^i! persons from other things without being able to 

■ phvSiri ' hind of material objects they are by neutral 

that we havp^h^^ This in turn shoWs that.it is indispensable ' 

- 1 ike ihP rf • ^ of a-person: And, as I have said, 

bilitvofohJf ’i’T'^"*^^^ concept to mean the indispensa- 

coui^e (bVand concept. Of 

'n- Pea tur^ common to aU thdse^ings we 
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consider as persons, as in the case of gold. But it does not entail • 
this fact. What fall under the sortal person are not necessarily 
beings with the relevant genetic or physiological similarity to 
myself and standard persons — this may or may not turn out to 
be so — but beings who have 'the'Same range of dispositions, 
abilities, etc. Thus I would nof like tp cpmmit myself to the viei^ 
that a person is a natural kind. It may, for e.xample,^eoffesponct'' 
to a disjunction of natural kinds,.br one day jntSude man-ma‘d^|^ 
beings which do not look like us. This wall not affect the clainit*- 
that the sortal concept is primitive. . ' A - 

People are sceptical about philosophical positions whii^^'' 
start from de facto use of concepts. In the minds of many critij^”^ 
the fact that people can obviously disagree about concepts 
misuse them adds to the contingency of th’eirmses. Yet, just aifAi^ 
no theory of number would Be worth defending if it did not 
minimally give an account oft)ur entrenched practice of count- 
ing, no theory' of persons would be worth defendln^'if jfcdid not 
capture our practice of regtirding one another as pers’ons.’TKe 
necessary link between number theory and the practice of , 
counting and doing sums is not destroyed by the fact thatHv^e^l 
occasionally miscount and miscalculate, nor by the fact that ^ 
there are people who cannot learn to count. Similarly the’^^' 
necessary connection which must obtain between anyf 
philosophical concept of person and our practice of using the , ‘ 
sortal concept is .not weakened by the existence of dis- ", 
agreements and puzzles about personhood. Professor Strawsoti 
has reminded us of this truth. 


78. Gareth Evans' ‘ 

. objectivity which rests upon interpersonal agreement. For the 
purpose of focusing upon a manageable section of our over-all 
conceptual scheme rather than because it represents a genuine 
conceptual possibility, Strawson pretends that his subject 
^^ipakes no allowance ■ for the-existence of other observers. 

then, ‘existence unperceived’ is, effectively, 
by mnie’.) The idea which does con- 
Strawsofids^the idea of an experience’s being of some- 
r/..^mg distinct, from it, and therefore the idea of something 
^ P^P^^le of existing independendy of any experience 

Str,awsoh dybs his investigation the elaboration of the 
^ !pon-solipsistic consciousness’. But there is 
^implicit inbis.notion of objectivity a restriction which precludes 
. of the title ‘theory of the objective world’ to 
believe were solipsistic. 
e proponent of these views have a yet more general notion of 
roind, ac.cprdirig to which a theory has objective 
i: comprise propositions which, if true at a given 

r in yiptue ofthe state of the subject at that time. 

from Strawson’s notion, for there may be no ques- 
.^UOn of the subject’s experiencing the reality which is constituted 
triiths that do not belong in his biography. 

subject’s experience may be regular in a 
w 1C allows -him to express various conditional or coun- 
• propositions about what would be experienced were 
0 ^^/?Porienced. These propositions, if true 
^riy actual occurrence in the 
dt; u- taken® as the -basis of a claim 

at an olyective reality is thereby allowed for. Hbwever this 

StfaWsbm^^ objective reality in the sense which concerns 

of a ^ non-solipsistic consciousness, the consciousness 

Si the distinction betWen himself and his 

• himself ofwhi^hl, .®°™^thing not. himself, or a state of 

..nims^l, of which he has experience on the othen? 

. of KnowUd^ pfienomenallsts- See, for -example, C. I. Lewis, An 

■ ^niMind and thtfVorld Order .Salle, Illinois, 1546). PP- 226-30, 
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For whatever it is that makes these purportedly ‘objective’ 
propositions true, it is not something of which the subject can 
be said to have experience. 

PART ONE 

Intertwined in the chapter are sextral ideas on which a jdefence^ 
of the Kantian thesis might rest, but the main line or&'rgume'llf< 
is one in which the need for space arises fromtiie" requirementr 
that the subject of experience (hereafter ‘Hero’) be able tb- 
reidentify the objects of his experience. As^ Stra%vson summar-,. 
izes the results of this chapter in a later one: ’’ 

... we had to introduce, in auditory terms, ah analogue of space mi 
order to make room for the idea of reidentifiable particulars ' / 

A defence of the Kantian thesis on these lines must have txvpi, 
distinguishable stages; it has to be shown' t^at the idea of. 
reidentifiable objects is implicitin the idea of objectivity, and it ‘ 
has to be shown that criteria of reidentification, with t^e 
attendant disdnction between qualitative and numerical_jdbn- 
tity, can only be framed in a spatial (or quasi-spatial)^wdffd. • 
On the first stage of the argument, Strawson has this to sayr^ 

...to have a conceptual scheme in which a distinction is madd^ 
between oneselfor one’s states and auditory items which are not states ‘ 
of oneself, is to have' a conceptual scheme in which the exist^ce dh] 
auditory items is logically independent of the e.Mstence of one’s state?-' 
or of oneself. Thus it is to have -a co'nceptual scheme in which iHS 
logically possible that such items should ^xist whether or not they' 
were being observed, and hence should contrbbe-timexist through,an 
inter\’al during which they were not being obser\'eifr*5o rt-^ems ' 
that it must be the case that there could be reidehtifi-' 
able particulars in a purely auditory world if the conditions of a. 
non-solipsistic consciousness could be fulfilled for such a world. Now" 
it might further be said that it ‘makes no sense to say that there . 
logically could be reidentifiable particulars in a purely auditory 
world, unless criteria for reidentification can be framed ordevised in 
purely auditory terms. And if this is correct, as it seems to be,\\'e have 
the conclusion that the conditions of a non-solipsistic consciousness . 


* Indmduals, p 1 1 8. ' . ^ 

’ I shall drop thls.qualificauon in what follows, except where the context indicates 
othenvise, I shall use ‘spatial’, in the weak sense of ‘spatial or quasi-spatial’ 
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can be satisfied in such a world only if we can describe in purely 
auditory' terms entena for rcidcntification of sound particulars.* 

The second stage of the argument is not filled out in any great 
detail but perhaps it is obvious how it would run. Hero has to 
among later experiences of qualitatively 
indistinguishable phenomena those that are, and those that are 

phenomenon that he experienced 
^earlier. This can only be done by taking into account the 
trtoionr in which the phenomena stand; more specifically, rcla- 
. ions w ^ not hold in virtue of the intrinsic non-relational 
.character ofthc things related. And perhaps this may be seen as 
an abstract fonnal description of spafial relations. 

ngenious t ough this argument is, there is room for con- 
cogency, especially when it is inter- 
'’n ^ Strawson’s auditory world provides 

sbund'c^^^^^ world, qualitarively identical 

heard vAM by. their ‘locadon at’ (by being 

fhttlhK f L «r Ac mastcr-send Given 

'Sk.S. “f '’ f"' Aat no genuine dislinc- 

iided O' and numerical idcnlit,- has been pro- 

h' V "'■Ac masier-sound are q^al- 

-diKfinr't^ presentations of numerically 

^ye never qualitatively indistinguishable, so 

SoneSr of what to apply this 

suffice If'st ^ context, a weaker point will 

cal idenfitv ^ ^ genuine criterion of numeri- 

his criterir^ et space is not necessary for him to do so. Since 
I^rb\^ided hv th^ ^cal use of the dimensionality 

SerluL variation in thepitch-lc^els of the 

criteria of r ^'^PP^^c wth equal legitimacy that 

verrm wSt^f an audito^ uni- 

same distintni' series of master-sounds plays the 

Strawson’s ^ ^ ordered series of pitch-le^'els of ; 

oirawsons single master-sound.’ r, 

^ PP- 72—3. . ' ■ " 

ti;ro.ghout u;at the cxht^ce of : 


-ifu^urs IS «scntiM to a inmnsjcordcnng between 

rrarn^ork'wiihmwKkhStraw-smw^' to be the 
prm-ide for scbieihing like the idea e^ ' '‘'^irhe analt^ofSpace ... to 

ore, r, ^ cfiteeitce aod prcence-buti^t just ofabtence 

- *“? >i°T^ could ^r, but absence or 
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The upshot of the weaker point is this: if the requiremeni 
deduced in the first stage of the argument can be satisfied in 
Strawson’s auditory universe, the second stage of the argument 
cannot be completed. This difficulty stems fpm the quite un- 
paralleled role played by the master-sound in generating the 
space of the auditory world. Since change of position^is not 
logically tied to a change in the subject’s relation^fCc? the occu- 
pants in the space, but rather is a change .in 'one particulalj 
aspect of his experience, there is no reason why that feature of 
experience to which it is tied should mimic the dimensionality, 
of space. . , ‘ • i t. 

In addition to wrecking the argument, the master-sound is^ 
the source of extreme disanalogies .with our own-.system of 
spatial relations. The space of Strawson’s auditory universe’pf^ 
an absolute space, and not a frarriew'ork constituted by the- 
spatial relations of its occupahts.®.The fact that ‘same-place,’ rii- 
Strawson’s auditory universe is not dependent, upon ‘same 
thing’ is not merely a curiosity; U lays the whole scheme open to 
the most straightfonvard ph'enomenalistic reduction, si'^ce 
‘God save the.^Queen is now playing at position L ’ is app’h^'iftly ? 
equivalent to ‘If master-sound of pitch-level / were heard, God- 
save the Queen would be heard’. But, as jthe Carnap of tH^ 
Aujbau learned to his cost^ in a universe where space is constj^l 
tuted by the spatial relations between things, there c^-be 
phenomenal chara^erizatlon of being at a p^irticular positidn* 
since things can moye and cliange. . 

Taking the master-sound illustration seriously, we are pre.-: 
vented from completing the intended defence of the Kantian; 
thesis, or are committed to regarding as spatiak a schemc-’-of 
thought so radically unlike our own as seriously to undermine 
the interest of the conclusion, were we able satisfactorily to 
defend it. Moved by these connected considerations, we must 
surely suspect that it is the illustration that is at fault, and not-, 
the argument which it is intended to illustrate. And further, 

- . ^ 

presence in a sense which would allow us to speak of something being tp'a grater or 
lesser degree removed from, or ’separated from, the point at which we arc.- 

* It is perhaps surprising that Strawson should invent such ^pate in'Chapier Two, 
having emphasized in Chapter One the mutual ideniificati^-dcpcndehce, in -pur , 
world, of things ahd places — dcpcndcncc.whlch arises, on one side>,from the fact that 
places are not intrinsically-percepdble. • 
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reflection appears to show the master-sound to be unnecessary 
ev'cn if an illustratipn of the argument is sought in a wholly 
auditory experience. For it may be held® that a one-dimensional 
space which is genuinely parallel to our own may be con- 
structed out of an auditory experience (or, indeed, out of any 
.experience) provided that experience exhibits such order and 
■ regularity that its course can be seen as simultaneously due to 
-the way the w’orld^is laid out and to the subject’s continuous 
.iri^ion ■ through • It. . Provided the subject’s experience is 
sufficiently regular to enable him to establish short-term 
[generalizations of the form: 


experience of kind , k will intervene between any 
. Experience of kind k’ and any experience of kind k” 

it might appear that he can distil from its changing course a 
more or-less detailed map of his world, with an object of kind K 
etween (in a, 'travel-based’ sense of this word) objects of kind 
^ such a map, the subject can make 

era^^l sense of the distinction between a change in his 
po^On and a chanp in the world, and being able efTecds^ely to 
y tms distinction, he can make revision of, and additions to, 
;_h|s niap. That the resulting theory of the world has an interlock- 
° character; as the subject simultaneously solves for 
w'orld.is laid out and for the route he has taken 
t roug It, is no objection since it might reasonably be taken to 
^ cature of our own scheme. The holistic character of 
. e resu ting theory certainly renders it-immune to any simple 
phenomenahstic reduction.*® 

for our immediate purpose, this w’ay of 
^ spatial order into an auditory' world seems to 
' . . ^^^^cr illustration of the themes of Strawson’s 

cjiti qualitatively indistinguishable sounds 

^ by their positions in the ‘travel-based’ 

tekpn *!fr’ no ina»ter how wide a segment of experience is 
aonekr^iii-l can present genuinely indistinguishable 

not unrip ' V ' ermore, the second stage ofthe argument is 
notundercutsmee we run no risk of dimensionless parallels. To 

-Press, CamtindKe in hisKimt’s 'Amiljlic (Cambridge University 

1* 'll ^ ® p* 37'’ . ’ . - * . ■' * * 

An Illustration or this point v.-illh-rf. 1.. ^ . ’’ ' ' 

■ - -Jy " ?^.HWel0p«i later; see pp.^a-a. 
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construct a travel-based space is necessarily to construct an 
ordering of the objects or phenomena whose .relations constitute 
the space. ^ • 

In view of these considerations^ let us suppose that Strawson 
would accept this as a better illustration of his argument. 
Eliminating the master-sound enables us to concentrate-tipoa 
the nub of the argument — the connection between bbjecdvity 
and reidentification. Here, too, I believe thtfre is reason -foij 
scepticism. 

My first objection, which does not run very deep, concerns 
the role which the concept of reidentification plays in the argu-; 
ment. The theories with which Strawson is concerned incorpo- 
rate the idea that the subject has experience of phenomena’ 
which are independent of his experience of them. From this 
general acknowledgement of the independence of the world,’’ 
Strawson is surely entitled to extract the corollary that the ■ 
temporal dimensions of an experienced phenomenon may 
diverge from the temporal dimensions of any experience of it. 
Further it seems reasonable to suppose that Hero must j)e able 
to understand one pardcular applicadon of this generaficfs^/i 
namely the possibility that the experiertced "phenomena shoul^.. 
continue throughout a gap in his experience of them. Strawson^ 
expresses this idea in the language wC use. to talk about tl^‘ 
persistence of material bodies, so that Hero is to think lhat He'., 
has experience of auditory items which condnue to exist while* 
unobserved and which may therefore be reidentijied. But it is not. 
clear that the concept of identity need be involved here at all,V ■ 
still less that it need be involved in just the way it is involved inT-- 
our scheme of three-dimensional bodies. 

In the first place, it seems'that this particular application of 
the possibility of temporal divergence between phenomenon - • 
and experience can be captured with thc'concept o^continuify, as 
it occurs in the thought that it may continue to rain afterone 
fdlls asleep, or that it may rain continuously between the.dme 
one falls asleep and the time one awakes. It would'appear that, 
the idea of its raining continuously is prior to, and independent 
of, the idea of a single rainstorm, and that, it is possible to enrich 
what Strawson calls a ‘feature-placing’ language with an 
operator ha'Cfing the.force of ‘continuously’ without disturbing 
its ontologicaFssimphHty — without introducing quantification 
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'■ reidentification of, particulars. If this is so, a ihcor>' of 

an objective world can be couched in a feature-placing 
anguage, and the concept, of identity docs not belong in 
Strawson’s argument at all.“ ' 

frofrj this, there is a-iyorry’ w’hich arises even if we 
;=vSip3posc7itm our Hero docs express the idea of conUnuous 
y iising, the concept of identity. Let us suppose that 
flHcro registers ther indepenrdence of the world by allowing for 
possibility of there befng Jafer, unheard parts of the same 
heard an earlier part, and therefore for 
^;thepossibility of his hearingstill later parts of the same sound of 
interruption, he has heard an earlier part, 
tiot to think of an auditory i/m which /'errfjirMroagA 
but rather of an zudhovy ^ocess which is extended in time. If 
the concept of radentification is to be used in connection wth 
^P^pst be understood that it is being used in a 
^t-emsense from that v/hich it has in connection with things. 

• entity a process w'hen we hold that an occurrence 

time is' part of the same process as an 
^^fcR^trence encountered at another, but it is a disunctive (and 
^itought.'incohCTent) feature of our conceptual 
•^heme of material bodies that we suppose an object to be both 
■ presenter a icAo/e on onfeocc^ion, and literajlyidentical with an 

object present as-a^-whole on another. •*' 

^ ^^^^P^P^t'feidentifi^tion can be used in connection 
processes, and Strawson’s detailed discussion of the audit- 
it cl^r^that this is the concept which he 
^i^s„in.the absence of-any explanation or 
^ 'incept- of reidentification which 

. t, j ^ ^ introduced in the description of our conceptual 

. fought Jp “ fcalure-pkdiig 5 chcn,= of 

■mpresrion in this chapter thi hr h,. 5 surpnsing that be gives t.hr 

-thought about the ohir^tvr .ij ^ demonstrated that any coherent scheme of 

of reidintificable partioiUri, ' 

involving particulars (as in; •*’“■‘5““?°” 1° schemes of thought- 

- ledge of objective paWculars’’— pjemosj general statable condmons ofteb*-;- 

: by talin?- rh:. ; i ^ot to delehd the formulation of the argu'mcat' - 


h^' — p#%) but I 

‘hb^triction s^riousl,^^ do so atthb cost of si^ficantjy reduStg^is 

insunceofA 

. of hearing a lifer a clear crit 

bear'd pre-.uousiv •. “’‘^'.’otmd^uence orwhichUiercr/S-perr hai-; 

- ' ' ^^.etc (My italics '1 - - 


■tanceofAw^a'r^^.'^fn'.Z*l^^™’?K’^'^^,“*J“'or'whichthep^.'ioaslyhe^;- 
hearing a lifer pert orapanimii' ' “’•‘“’Onfordistingtrishingthe^e-, 

’'■*^*^'^'*^*-iound-scquenccr*'- »• 

(My italics.) 
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scheme of material bodies carried with it the suggestion of a 
greater parallel between that scheme and the scheme of the 
auditory universe than is strictly^warranted — a parallel which 
can only be purchased at the c6st pf ignoring the considerable 
difference between things and.ptocesses. 

Identity is, indeed, a dou^ble irrelevance, since it appeafs not 
only that continuity can be registered withouUt^'Sut also tliat^ 
identity can be recognized in the absence^of continuity^r-afe 
least where processes are cont^rned. We can quite intelligil^j 
hold that later occurrences are parts of the same extended garfle- 
as earlier occurrences to which they are ribt linked by anyr 
continuous series of game stages. This point has been raised in> 
objection to Strawson’s argument, for it seems to open nhe" 
possibility of thinking reidentifyjngly without thinking objecr}: 
tively.*® The obvious reply is that the criteria of reidentiftcatiort 
mentioned in the argument must be restricted to thosP which 
require continuity; but if this reply is made' the concept pf 
identity once again drops out of the afgument, in favour of that 
of continuity. 

The reason why I said that this objection was not 
was that it sterns simply to invite a restatement of the arguftieojk; 
in terms of the concept of continuity!. Hero ntust be able to make 
sense of the idea that,, after his percepjibq. has ceased, there ; 
should be </>-ing stages continuous,-<vith the <^>-ing stages^whlcb;i 
he perceived, and therefore that 'some such stage may bp> 
encountered later. But not just any later <^-ing stage is contjnq^-': 
ous with a given earlier one. So, Hero must have a way . 
drawing a distinction between' those Iqter <^-ing stages thar.^'^c^^- 
and those that are not, continuous with a given earlier stag'e.'-Is - 
this distinction not exactly parallel with our disJffetjon-^ 
between qualitative and numerical identity, and will it not 
similarly presuppose space? 

I do not believe that this argument is successful, for it seems 
to beg the question against a N^^pace world in a subtle but _ 

-tiilecisive way. - . , 

, In a spatial world there is no ab^Iute notion of (ternpotal)^? 
continuity; we can only speak of spatio-temporal pohtitiOit^C^^ 
Now, in order to affirm upon the basis of a later-perception of ^ 

' SeeDonLotke/Straw5on’sAudi(ory'Unnerse’,/’Ai/(W<»/'W-/^«’"“’^''*(''96j).,PP' 

.-.^’8-3* V . . ' '' ' * ■'. ) 
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jfeing that the (f>-ing one experienced at/ did continue (did have 
ater stages) one has to be sure, not merely that the later <^-ingis 
continuous with jome <^ingin existence at time/, but also that it 
IS continuous with the particular 0-ing experienced. For, in a 
^spatial world, and possibly only in a spatial world, there can be 

instances of the same universal, 
-1 hus, to be sure that the toy I saw at time / survived until time 
^ IS not enough to be sure (i) that the indistinguishable toy I 
§ed at/ was in existencc at time/, one must in addition be sure 
^ ^ which it arrived at its position at/' was one 

c starte rom its occupation at / of the position in which I 
saw a. toy. . - ' 

. Compare this with a very much simpler way of think- 
mg onq which does notadmit of the possibility of distinct but 
Mmu taneous instances of the same universal. The objectivity of 
JS-recognized in this scheme (that is to say, it is intelligible 
at It. e <p^ing when nb ^-ing is perceived) but if, at any time, 
perceived, then that is all thc.0-ing that the universe 
s. Justice IS done to this conception of reality by utter- 
unrestricted form ‘It’s now d>-ing’. Now, if Hero 
rii'nt ^ certainly make sense of the idea 

Ve tv ^ js perceiving might continue, but by this 

"time ^ ^ur ^1 times between the 

birvp . '^.^^perience of ^ing ceases, and some later 

'niipct; 1 e in the spatial scheme he would have two 

lias ° upon encountering 0-ing after a gap, now he 

time T r ^ ^iug going on continuously between the 

h^thlT ’ At " ^ experience «^ing?’, for 

between^e tii^e I 

Sttavi V I W experiencb>,ing?’. In this 

'of'the snatial ’”8 there is no parallel to the second question 
qualitative anH^ analogue to the distinction between 

criteriohimnln identity, and therefore no need fora' 

in drawirig ^- considerations to assist Hero 

ebricebf then the space Strawson extracted out of the ' 

allbwTor disfinW K i . those theones of the objective that, 
ersal;Tt is not tustanceS of thg same ujuv-'. 

v ' ^i?®I^^uch theories can be’shown tc?7be^'. 
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implicitly spatial; it is precisely for this reason that we were 
prepared to allow that the second stage of the argument mi^ht' 
be completed. Perhaps there is some hidden incoherence in the 
crude and limited way of thinking, but that has to be shown, 
and if it can be shown the Kantian thesis can be established 
directly and Strawson’s argument becomes an unnecessary 
circuit. . ' ' , 

It is true that there is a distinction which someone thinkmgjn 
these very crude terms must understand: namely, between th§ 
case where it is, and the case where it is not uninterruptedly; 
</>-ing during a gap in his </)-experience. For in this sense, iL 
remains true that ‘not just any later <^>-ing stage is continuous, 
with a given earlier one’. But space does not appear to be‘ 
involved in this distinction in any obvious way, and if it is 
involved in some unobvious way, this also has to be shown. I? 
certainly cannot be shown by gesturing towards a distinction m 
which space is involved — the distinction between qualitative 
and numerical identity — but to which the required distinction 
is not remotely analogous. 

To defend the Kantian thesis, the idea, of space must be. 
shown to be implicitly involved in the very idea of existdnfe 
unperceived, even as it is embedded in such a purported 
scheme as this, ft'ds possible to find'.in Strawson’s chapiter ^ 
materials for anotfer line of defence of the Kantian thesis— t-a ' 
line of defence which would have Just this effect. *. - 

PART TWO 

Strawson suggests that thinking pf an auditory experience as 
experience of an objective world confronts our Hero with "the 
problem of ‘making sense of’ the idea of sounds existing-^nper- 
ceived. He maintains that ‘the most familiar and easily under- _ 
stood sense in which there exist sounds which I do not nowhear 

' ,is this: that there are places at which those sounds are audible 
but at which I am not now stationed.’^'* Space is clearly one Way _ 
in which this difficulty can be resolved. Various other ways in 
which we ‘make sense of’ the idea of unheard sounds _are 
mentioned, namely those which bring into play the idea of one 
sound drowning another, and the idea of deafness, but Strawson 

maintains -that-Hero cannot make use of them. 

‘ ti 



; This is obviously a sketch of a line of argument rather than 
the argument itself, and in the text it is woven together with the 
have just considered in a way which makes it 
difficult to disentangle, but I think that it is interesting and 
^ to elaborate it. What, then, is the 

.jJrQplem-v.a^nd why should space be, thought indispensable to its 
.SOlutipn?,.; , O 

■ - !^ftO-thtist be able,to understand the hypothesis, even if, in 
he .never-belieyw it.to be .the case, that the phenomena of 
exp^eriehce shojufd occur unperceived. Now, the 
'^^P^^oeived; existence, or rather, the idea of existence 
)no^iP.^rpeived, now unp^rceived, is not an idea that can stand 
without any surrounding theory. How is it 
^ phenomena of the very same kind as those of which he 
occur in the absence of any experience? 
P^^."°^^e^:fre:eyidently^d;r«^ why should they not 
v.'o- - ■ T^-^osvyer this -guestion, some rudimentary 
tne 9 ry,;or forip of a theory, of perception is required. This is the 
^indispensable surroii.riding- for the idea of existence unper- 
of existence perceived. (It is not to be thought 
:^the Idea of existence uhperceivCd is an additional hurdle to 
^ormounted after the idea.bf existence perceived has been 
Understood; the two ideas aresid^, of a single idea: the idea of 
objective world.) ' ' -vg 

point can be putih'pther words.' We might pretend 
tracing the devdopment, in a child’s 
-:finCT n ° utterance ‘It’s ^ing’, originally tied to a recur- 
TP j experience — a cry ^^th which experiences of 

‘ioSS - greeted.‘= For an utterance like ‘It’s 0-ing’,x. 
tive wnrhf ^ *^ocome an assertion about an objec-;' 

:rriakes /^^/t with experience, so that it 

occurs Riif Pf'^PP?®.^ ^^^*- **^ *^ ^'■ue even when no experience 
tie miicf ough It must loosen its tie with experience, the 
absence’ ^ severed; that which is potentially true in the. 

uiust-be the- verv same statement-as 



c ”V""“‘“**«*yingior iispi-ing-to'Detrue . 

,, j P P hy introducing a newSuffideiit;? 
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condition for its truth, unconnected with its existing basis. This . 
would merely produce ambiguity, so that what is required 
would not yet have been accomplished — sense has not been 
made of the idea of the very same state of affairs that is on 
occasion experienced obtaining in the absence of experienjcej.',^ 
Now, we can detach ‘It’s ^f^mg’ from experience, withdUt'puIJl •• 
ing the concept apart, only if that in virtue of which'‘It’s ^-irtg; ,- 
is true is connected with experience by soine condition, vyhi^lr is . 
sometimes, but not always, s^sfied.' The proposition 
<^>-ing’ will then be understood to entail that, if that conditiotfi^J 
satisfied, it may be perceived to be true. In the formulation., o^ 
the condition there lies a theory, or. the; form. of a theory^l of'' 
perception. . ' ' y 2: 

Provided that he is capable of telling .vyhethen or , not thisi^ 
condition is satisfied, such a connection with ejqjerieriCtl^lTows; . 
Hero to give empirical content to the supppsitioii' that it-is paw . 
</>-ing, irrespective of whether he currently- perceives ■th'at -|t, is.;. 
</>-ing. If it is true that it is now.;<^'ing, '^en it must be the case^ 
that if the condition is satisfied^ he will perceive it to be 

This, then, is what it is tOj.‘make sense of I the idea of exist(^ce'^. 
unperceived. An_<J.the requifeni^t'that Herohave a concep^^V 
of the world of suiTBi^ent-.cpmpliBxlty to enable him. to und&^, 
stand why what i^.p^'c.eivabie shpuld'sbmetimes be, and soh^j^ 
times not be, percefj^d will .surely, rule, out some purport^W^ 
theories of the worl^^f excessiye'^implicity. BuPhave we 
reason for thinking Hhat it, will rule out all byt the spati^. 
theories; that ‘the most familiar and easily understood sense 
in which there exist u^perceived phenomena is ..the onf^y 

ys^ense? ’ " ■ • 

< There. ‘are two -kinids of explanation of why a perceptible^ 
phenomenon may hot be perceived, if we exclude those . 
obviously rely upon spatial notions, such as the ..obsert'er s - 
being-in the wrong position, or having the wrong orientation, ot- 


.“..Do not say: .empirical sense has not been given to the supposition that i/ is ^ing 
..mpmeiral—i.c. that it is <;^ing and the opportunity to establish yyhether pr noV't ^ 

: ffn|.fs noe taRen up. Allpiat can be required is that empincal content be pvep ^th.e . , 


/Mns§^uential ffpon such d way of giving sense toHhe simple T 

.(^t-U'irobviousljwt in its turn-asupposUr0n.\h^t needs to be give P 

•'^R.^he^nse ofcoiitovops under which\6^:c^ «)5clu^»v^ly establish that 


content.. 

obtains. 
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there being something in the way. There arc those that cite 
deficiencies in the pcrccivcr, such as that he is inattentive, 
unrcccptivc in the proper modality, unconscious, or asleep. 
And there are those which cite the absence of factors in the 
■ u^rjd which arc causally necessary for perception, as the 
. absence of light is cited to explain why we cannot see a table. 
• Fdr reasons which I tr)' to explain in the next section, explana- 
tions of this second kind do not represent a very’ promising 
r avenue for exploration, if we arc trying to find a non-spatial way 
of making sense of existence unpcrccivcd. Very briefly: we can 
make sense of the idea of a material object or substance existing 
m t e absence of conditions causally necessary for its percep- 
tion, but we cannot do the same for sensory objects; a rainbow 
cannot exist in the darkness, even if, were there to be light, a 
rainbow would be visible. And it appears that, if our Hero is to 
t in ■ o his experience as ofa world, and this world is not to be a 
spapa world, it, will be a world composed of phenomena 
ana ogbus to, our sounds, smells, and rainbows, rather than to 
our material substances. 

not appear to be any parallel reason why Hero 
.5 ou not make sense of the idea of unpcrccivcd sounds (or, 
rnore generally, phenomena) by' thinkingin terms ofsomc block 
; of. Unreceptivity in himself; ‘Perhaps’/he thinks, ‘there are 
^soun sw ich I dq not now hear, because I am unreceptive; ifl 
,.,vas to ecome receptive, 1 would be able to hear them.’ 

- . ns suppose that this abstract form of a theory is filled out 
!• ^ j ow'ing way'. Let us suppose that Hero’s prior experi- 

' tock ■ unceasing auditory' sequence ‘tick tock tick 

1 ^' upon one occasion.the sequence in experience 

.md been tick tock tock tick . . .’.AVhv should Hero not u^ 
.ordinary canons of scientific inference (let us not inquire too 

hypothesize that there was a tick 
nnd understand this hypothesis in' tiim 
that he must have been unreceptive? 

would make to the coherence of this 
'drawn Tr ^^.S^t^hered from the following extract 

which in which he discusses various ways in 

ZtetZ Pf Unperceiyed^bunds: ^ 

powers an idea as' thatit-failing sensory 

P ,,ers. But why,do_we think bfouLpowers failiWci rather than the 
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world fading? This choice cannot be osed to explain a conception it ' 
presupposes.” 

I am not at all sure what objection Strawson has in mind here, 
but perhaps it is this. Tfone asks oneself why, in any particular 
case, one supposes that one’s Sensory apparatus is defective,’- 
it is clear that such a judgement cannot rest only upon 
internal features of one’s experience (e.g. hearing nothing,-or 
hearing things fainter and fainter), since it cannot be logically 
ruled out that there should be nothing to hear, or that whaV- 
there is to hear is getting fainter and fainter. A judgement that' 
one’s sensory apparatus is defective must rest upon a vie\y that 
this or that thing is there to be heard. Since the view that one’s ■ 
apparatus is defective (‘this choice’) must rest upon (‘presup-., 
pose’) a view as to what objectively exists, -it cannot be used tb^ 
give the indispensable surrounding (‘explain a .conception’} , 
which the idea of what objectively exists was discovered to, 
require.’ , ’ ‘ ' 

Ifthisu the objection, then it appears wrong irt principle..! t is 

right to insist that all of the elemertts of the theory of an 
objective world should be present, but wrong to insist that-(h^^ 
be independently inl;elligible. ItiS true that the idea of a pefd^- 
tual breakdown presupposes the idea of an objective reality,.*^ 
and that, upon the eijs'isaged scheme at least, the idea of an-^ 
objective reality pjesdjjposes the idea of a perceptual break^ 
down (or lack of reCejAivity) . The ideas form a circle, and am^ 
theory constructed with tlieir aiii will have a holistic character 
as a result. Propositions about how the world is will be deriy- 
able from propositions about the course of Hero s experience 
gnly when they are taken together with propositio^abm^ 
when he was, and'When he was not, receptive, while prop®’* 
osirions of this latter kind will in their turn depend both upon 
propositions about what Herojs (or is not) experiencing, an 
also upon propositions about what there is to be experience , 
Hero must see the course of his experience as simultaneously 
determined by the way the world is and his changing receptn 
ity to ifj^each is connected to experience, but oi^y ^s mo_ i e 
by the All this is correct. What is not correct is that there 

is anythinglftijeCtibnable'in principle in such aivarrangement. 

J Indinduals, p 74'^ 
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^ The best possible reason against objecting to such a structure 
in Hero s theory is that it can also be discerned in a spatial 
theory. In the modified v'ersion of a spatial scheme in the 
auditory universe, Hero can tell that he has changed position 
l^the changing course of his "experience, but only when this is 
taken-together with a map of a fairly stable world. But that 
map, in its lucn^,^ can only have bden established, and must 
(^nstantly be revised,. by^^Hero’s adopting views as to where and 
^^n he is rnoying. (tn the st5inewhat Cartesian setting of the 
^ditpry universe, in the absence of other subjects to whom 
Hero and his movements can be objects of perception, all it can 
^ position is for him to perceive what is 
position.) The parallel between these two kinds 
9 t eories is-not complete, since, in the place of an absolute 
^tioij 6f Receptivity,— present or absent at a time — , the spatial 

i ^ relativized notion: receptive to (= 

ocat^ at) this or that -position. But this greater complexity 
does not^reventits central concepts from having that interlock- 
ing c ar^ter wfifen would .appear to expose it to Strawson’s 
enp^m, if that Cjjticism' was well founded, 
fj, ^ stronger point might be suggested, namely that it 

jS Mt- merely permissible,, but -positively- necessary', for that 
Co ^ ition which -is to .account for the presence or absence of 
perception to be connected s priori wit^ ^d therefore, known 
ij upon the Basis of, ^propositions about the 
^ it/was.preosely this feature of the revised 

p la t eory of the auditoiy world which secured for it an 
simple phenomen^istic reduction which 
•fiipnrx/ X, theory. (In the master-sound ' 

® changing position is definitionally tried'^g 
^ce phenomenally identifiable aspect of his ex'peri- 

^ circle ofpeople can be sitting 
bhl'vtwn nrtn ^ ^ ^ behind him, this ispot a fea t which 

not. that people can manage. Perhaps tlie objectipn is 
unrecenfivit’^ n* theory relying upon deafoes^or 

but that the ^brthe idea of existence uppereSyed, 

theory that .luO,athall. For, while it is tMein the.^atial ' 

" 1 shall discuss^th^^ whether or not one has mov'ed (anjE-lhere- , 
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fore deciding whether a cliange in one’s experience signals 
objective change at some given place) requires taking as given 
certain propositions about the way the world is, these are not 
the ver>' propositions about the world whose truth one is 
required to establish, but rather propositions about how jtjs^ 
with adjacent places. (This reveals another part of t^.stfpetil|e,^ 
of the theory: the subject can only move continuously through 
space). Of course doubt might i)c raised about the conditionjof 
these adjacent places, which coiild be resolved in the saihetra’)^ 
provided weight is shifted on to knowledge brstill other placeSj^ 
an indefinite scries of such challenges could bring us back to th’c^ 
place from which we started. However, the theorj', though^^j*' 
interlocking, has enough structure to get off the ground; onc^v' 
who holds it can meet a challenge parallel to the challenge in 
Strawson’s rhetorical question: . ^ 

But \vhy do wc think our position changing pdicr th^n .the VorI^^. 
changing? • •' - 

Compare this with the -Scheme using Teceptivity.^ Herc^'is" , 
supposed to be able to make sense of the idea pfits now 
unperceived by relying upon the ctmcepj ofr^ptivity, 
particular, by stippPsing thal,'iflVt-wbrC*no%y to becomeTecep-.-'; 
tive, he would perceivo^ing. Ho^v'evc'rV.d^s only gives edh^pt; v 
to the idea that a Sound now exists 'unpcrceived if there is s6rn^-,» 
criterion of Hero’s- how becqitiing receptive, d!her than 
perceiving <^ing. But what could. it be? • ’ 

Equally, Hero was supposed 'td be able to understand tn^,/ 
hypothesis that there was an unpcrceived tick by using j 
''Supposition that hc-was unreceptive. But the past reguladJy m- - 
pis experience cannot be regarded by Hero as ccmdusiye.i''^-- 
establishing the hypothesisuhat there was an unperceived tic . _ 
If it does, this would not be because Hero had made- tj^^^ 
uniformity of nature a logical truth — no one could do t u . t ,-. 
would-.simply be' that he had established a new, and-indepenr ^ 

. dentVipfficient condition foP the statement that the^is^a t c 
: -and:<herefore failed to give Sense to one and'tbM?^ stptfr of 
■afiaiife exis'ting both perceived ^d_ upperceiiC .. up ^ , 

■ ihdiraive ednsidefadons fail cdncluSiyely ;to establish ; the ' 

hypo^esis of an un^erceiVedTickj then Hero /must e ape to 

di’sti%ish;- at feast in tho.]Ljght, benN^n die case ip which the 
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regularity was perpetuated, and the case in which it was not. 
Here we should like Hero to be able to appeal to the counterfac- 
tual conditional ‘If I had been receptive, I would have/would- 
iwt have heard a tick . But such a conditional is quite vacuous if 
possible conception that he can hav'e of his being 
r^ceptLye.a.t that time is simply that of being able to hear what is 
there to be heard. • 

iV surely, are the materials for a possible line of defence of 

, . ^^ban thesis t:. a line of defence which rests upon the idea 
|h«;only a spatial theory pan satisfy the demand that the factor 
presence or absence of perception of percept- 
c P. enomena should be at once a priori connected with the 
tproppsttidns about the world, and yet subject to significant 
empinca contrbl. I shall not now pursue this line any further; 
p p sp wou d involve the consideration of a variety of alterna- 
, \e sc emes^ in a detail which is not perhaps commensurate 
with theif interest. The principle of the argument should be 
ear, an i it is clear, we have perhaps derived such illumina- 
®P^be inVijuf - thinking as it is in the power 
defence of the‘Kahtian thesis to afford. After 
himself emphasizes, this is the object of the 

remaining two sections, I want to turn to what 
I fear rather dogmatic, consideration of the 
question of whether a coherent'theorypf an objective world can 
upon the basis, of an experience that is wholly 
ofnrrU^’ when that experience exhibits whatever degree 
Tra\Vllht” connectedness is necessary fpr the subject to apply 
f^onri^^r notions to it. There'dbes not appear to be 

which of matter - or ^material substance.- 

tionl wanf the auditory universe. The first ques- 

.tioixl want to ask is: Can therd be a world without substance? 

p-Art'A-hree ■ - 

prmmici*>v??i!' 1° “ distinction between tWjtinHs of 

propernes wh,* objects may have, though a eompl.etcielabora- 

condition, Mt_h4hepo5ribi!?dL'i!rV.l.5-l^ employ a rclkmizcd' recepm-fty 

can make aersi, 'perhaps 6f the idea e>npirical control which that prosides; we 

'o a tm-seraa!; Arid them arcx3Shtr,po5sib|j^"'^^’"’''^^*T'”^‘'”‘^“''‘?-*“'''^ 
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tion and defence of the distinction would be a ver>' difficult task. 
Into the first kind fall those properties which are dispositiohs to 
affect sensitive beings with certain experiences - these we might 
c?l\\ sensory properties , or, in deference to a long-standing tradition 
in philosophy, secondary properties. For an object to have such a 
property is for it to be such that, if certain sensitive beings werif 
suitably situated, they would' b.e'affected with certain experi- 
ences, though this property may; in its turn, -be identified with 
what we should normally regard as the ground of the dis-^ 
position. However, in the first instance, a sensor)' property is ^ 
dispositional property. . 

It is not necessary for our immediate purpose to have any, 
other characterization of primary properties than as non- ; 
sensory properties of objects. So defined, the class is exti'emejy 
heterogeneous. What is important, though, is that they 
properties constitutive of the idea of material substance as^j 
space-occupying stuff should be acknowledged to. be -primary^ ' 
These include properties of bodies immediately consequential 
upon the idea of space-occupation — position, shape, size, 
motion; properties applicable to a body in virtue of the pjin^^^^ 
properties of its spatial parts; and properties definabl ^t^fe nj^ 
these properties are combined with the idea offeree (e.g.mt^fss, 
weight, hardness). The way these properties relate to expgri--^^ 
ence is quite different from the way sensory properties relate 
it. To grasp these primary properties, one must njaster a set»p 
interconnected principles which make up an elementary theory 
- of primitive mechanics - into which these properties fit, and y 
which alone gives them sense. One must grasp the id^ o a ). 
unitary spatial framework in which both oneself atjdffie ° - 

.of which one has. experience have a place, and throu^w ic , ^ 
they move continuously. One must learn of the conserv'apon ot _ 
matter in different shapes, of the identity of matter percqiy 
from differen,t points of view and through different mo ^ ities, 
and.of the persistence of matter through gaps m o seryation. ^ 
One must learn -how bodies compete for the occup^cy o 
positions jn space, and of the resistance one body may a or, o 

the motion of another. And so on. .,1 

To say that these primary properties ^ 

is nbt to explain or- to mystify, but to ^n .analog 

between the way our gxafepj^of them rests up n i p 
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:/leveIop and apply these concepts independently ofour having all the 
corresponding sensations.” 

With' such an excellent and detailed discussion to appeal to, I 
leel easier m giving nothing but a very brief sketch of the 
distinction.f’ 

amount to for something to be red is that it be such 
’ V I normal conditions, it will appear red. 

^fchis formulation, embodies what we might call the dis- 
pQ.sUiona .route ffbm subjective e^iperience to objective 

which we are already familiar.*® 
•- ^ave tried to provide a different account of what it 

IS oPiS-co ^r ascription to be true which does not so much 

vT' M attempt to make the most direct 

if' subjective experience to objective property. 

^ •^^^-•^ake sense of the idea of a property of 

e ness .w ic is both an abiding property of the object, both 
perpeived-an^d uhperceivedi ahd yet ‘exactly as we experience 
- ^ y ..‘-P^^^^^^^ating upon one’s experience of 
t(S tia supposed thereby to know what it is for an object 

thfVrf "‘T'his’, one is to say, referring neither to 

J^xpenence nor to any primaiy . property of the thing, ‘this, 

^ fi! in the'absence.of any observer’.** 

^itpmnr tf. nowherc, for it inevitably iiivolves an 

experience oPan exepiplificatiqn of a property of 

imagined s- ^ any -experience. Wittgenstein once 

evervone n f i "’hich .there Were places which affected 

c.i eryone nainfn V cr. • , 


Pvpnrnn.:. • c 11 wcic uiaues wnicn aiiccicu 

■ •” Nomian^a*” f n Were located at places in the 

abb Ch. IV- kngmry (Burt Franklin, New York, 1974), xii7 see 


' -r/ •/» >-«i. * V I difr r * Berkel^, Hume (Clarendon Press,’ 

pr tlfe seco'ndary^qualiiics a m cnnetCih not making the dispositional character 
buLrcIying instead u of sentences ascribing sccondaiy *.3 

consists. It seems decisive aMin^t" * notion ofihat in' which their trutlur 

term as ‘rcd’^hatthcohlvw^t °*®^5ition^ account of the 'meaning' ofsuch a p 

is as such. " V' ' experiences red objects produce in us'. 


IS as such. . 

-^See [y.88-;;9 abdt4? 


* ^v^^'lor^cxamDle T I Vf *!.-'« • ‘ '* - 

■976); Ch.-,. Mackier 4 eard 4 f;,vl iofir (Clarbnd^n Press, Oxl^r'' 

man, thpuehd'n far, Vf-.5.r_ ■ - tnteUirihle 'anrt -Ki/lh. 


•a/'';, i-n.-i. Mackie reaards -j'om -ooftt -(Ularendon Press, Oxia^ar ' 

man, though’-fn fact Mackie II*' comrn6n;?t' 

6SC \i(^s, -hc follows Locke. 
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way we locate smells. Suppose this fantasy came true. Would it^ 
then make sense to give a non-dispositional account of what it is 
for there to be a pain at such and such a spot; to suppose a ^pain 
as we feel it’ existing in the absence of any obser\'er? What can 
the latter form of words mean save that something awful is_^ 
going on there, and how can that be, when there is no one whoisy; 
hurt? To modify a dictum of Wittgenstein, conceiving of a pain , 
which no one feels upon the model of a pain which one does feel 
is none too easy a thing to do. . \i* 

We may ask a philosopher who claims to find intelligible the_ 
idea of an objective property extracted from our experiences of 
colour in this direct way, whether or not such a colour property 
can characterize an object in the dark. He can hardlysay ‘Yes’, ■ 
since it would be quite obscure how a ‘colour-'as-wfc-see-it’ can 
exist when we cannot see it, and how our experiences of colour , 
would enable us to form a conception of such a state' of affairs*. ., 
Further, it would have to be explained in what the differenge. 
between such an objecdve colour property, and. the dis- 
positional property, consists. Observing the results of switching 
on the light merely tests for the disjjositional property; wha|. 
could show whether or not objects did in fact retain thesCqi^er f 
colour properties in the dark? To maintain, on the other hand;-^, 
that such colour properties cannot be true of objects in an unli^ 
cellar seems to undermine the-slatus of the property to being aa^-\- 
objective property of a body, since it seems to depend for its* 
existence upon the conditions necessary for the human percep- 
tion of it. Further, the concept is said to be different from a 
dispositional property biit it is di{ficult-tD.se^in what a grasp of * 
the supposed residue would consist. PresuinaBty, it is conceiv- 
able that objects which are not really ‘red-as-we-see-them’ 
^should appear red to us; indeed, this appears to be the situation 
Locke supposed actually to obtain. But what one conceives, ' 
..when one conceives that objects which appear red-to us arej'iii _ 
.addition, really red, orare, in addition, not really red, and how* . 
-one might manifest, either verbally or behaviourally, these 
, supposed conceptions, is quite opaque.^® . ' - ■ 

' ''V " '■ ’ . ■ ■ / * ' “ 

V' \^,^Thcsc remarlcs are equally Hirected agajnst those ‘hard nosed philosophers who 
to maintain that *‘s(uence has shown that objects arc not really-^rcd . Such a 
position ^^ou^SxqualIyJ•cquircf the intelUgi^ditj of a non-dispositional concept directly 
fashioned from ^pciT&Sce, which J‘Sm trjnng to deny. 
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3 n " the arrangement and 

disnncif' ° relevantly, we suppose that any 

iound ri, 'u certain experiences has a 

arerfai xt" ^^the occupation of that place by a matter of 
certain sort. Now Hero can have no idea of such a ground for 

wav places have to affect him in a certain 

^nrovidpH P° ^^^ources, or at any rate has not obviously been 
the wnrld^ resources, for forming the idea of any property of 
^SrtlTn W ^ ^.’^P^’hon of the world to affect him in a 

kind^^nrw°^^^^'r° difference between these tw'o 

understa^?^'^'^ ^ conditional if we are to gain a proper 
objected 'Phenomenalism. Sir Isaiah Berlin has 

ence tn the F that it reduces categorical exist- 

their turn .- a ^V^J^nctive conditionals which are not, in 
!bn behalf inf ^^ythmg else.“ Dummett has replied, 

’ijivalencA f ' ^ ^ .enomenalist, that, provided he gives up 

material objects if remote 
that anv <;nhh /-there is no reason why he should suppose 
maintain that ^ are barely true, since he can 

•are true in virt P^°P°®*^’°P^'^^out ?he explored material world 
•ifis clear th tn^° ^-^Sf/ftljegularities in our experience. Blit 

namelv a Ir 

Gondi of- the- second kind for these subjunctive 

Sc wf-ci T" "biding property of an object or 

m elplainti’sT " ^“bject’s presence, could be used 

S or sh^ e^penences. Whether or not it is Something that 

his fincer unn -^^^ ^^Pb^^omenalist, Berlin certainly put 
offended- 5 v d'^ conceptual prejudice of ours that is 

grounds of die sSSS without categorical;;' 

fccl at the idea of nvn ^be sense of disqmet which we 
that is abiding vet difTr^ are exactly alike in all 

middle C and ifthmti, is struck it will emit 

ished by citinc the ere '^^’f.^^^V^bitwillnod isnotatalldimin- 
may be asserted n tipon which the proposition 

has bcInSruck V. h '^b^never in, the past, one 

the past'thc other hac^h middle C, and; whenever in • 

hicc is equally offended^firth'f id ' 

" I- P-«!in. •Emp’rica! p • of two placcs alike in what 

... Sta,en,cnW, MirJ. li. OPSO)-'- ' 
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occupies them between visits, yet of which one is such that if 
one goes to it, one will have certain experiences, and the other 
is not. 

This is just the situation that Hero must accept in his world; 
places have powers that cannot be identified with anything - 
continuously occupying them, so that going to a place js just 
basic, causally relevant factor in the explanation of the course of 
his experience. However, I do not want at this point to examine- 
whether there is more to our resistance to such an idea than 
mere prejudice, but rather turn to this question: if this is the> 
situation, can we continue to suppose that Hero_has 'a coherent 
theory which incorporates the idea that he has experience of an 
objecdve world? ‘ 7 ~ .1 

The notion of objectivity arises as a result of conceiving a.., 
situation in which a subject has experience- aS involving a.^ 
duality: on the one hand, there is that of which there is’ aueicpenence 
(part of the world) and, on the other, there is the experience of it 
(an event in the subject’s biography). We haveA)een''exploring 
the consequences of this duality, .especially the consequertCe- 
that, though the temporal dimensions of these two element^ 
overlap, they need not coincide. And,- if the situation does 
comprise these two elements, they are npf unconnected — they 
are not two distinct states of affairs'existing simultaneously by*' 
accident or as the result of pre-established harmony. Thus 
unconnected, the one could not be regarded as an experiences/^ 
the other, as a way of gaining knowledge of it, and thereby, of 
the world of which it is a part.- ^ ^ 

Now, can these features be’ recapitulated in Hero’s 
scheme — in a scheme where that in virtue d* which the ‘objec- 
tive proposition is true can qnly be generalizations -about the 
past course of Hero’s-experiences? The answer is surely ‘No’. 
We do not have two states of affairs existing simultaneously, 
and related causally. All that exists at the position is Hero and ^ 
his experiences. The’dnly cause of Hero’s having those experi- 
ences on going to that position is his going to that position. That 
which makes the ‘objective proposition’ true cannot be cited as" 
a cause. If ibis regarded as a barely true dispositional property 
of a position, ^then it is ineliminably characterized in terms 
which logically connect it to the event that is to be explained. It 
is no improvement to consider the ‘objective proposition not as 
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This is the first respect in which I believe that Strawson docs 
no provide the subject of auditory experience with a coherent 
conception 0 external reality — the conception is one con- 
ructed exclusively out of sensory concepts. However, even ifit 
’ ^ such a conception of an independent reality is 

Tio possi c, It may be less clear why the conception by a 
subject of auditory experience of his world must take this form. 
Alter all, 1 haw^stressed that our ideas of matter arc indepen- 
° particular kind of experience, for example, tactual 
expcnence. So why can there be no analogue to the idea of 
inattCr.in an auditory universe? 

raised by this question arc enormous, and I 
knf Tr ^ them in this paper, even if I 

j ^ ^ hypothetical theory is to follow ours at all 
Ior£5 space, and not merely be 

wniilH c ^ i! of force and impenetrability 

wheihpi^^^ ave to have a place, and we may well wonder 
an imr, sense of this without providing Hero with 

manirf^rt f allowing him to be an agent in, and 
Durs £ P perhaps this is the wrong line to 

more explore the possibility of a theory 

even a to the field theory of some physicists, or 

from atf ^ "working on principles quite different 

mv<!eir ^ knowledge of. Unsurprisingly, I cannot 

^ theory nor do I know how one might 
■ sii^K a ^^°nstrating its possibility, nor whether a search for 

Doihterl j coherent. What I hope to have 

the ideac if' some physical theory over and above 

sucl^^a f. n f' his Subject; not that 

elusion provided. Though my.con- 

extremelv tt is worth drawing. For it is 

' -about JocataW^ ^*^st reading Wittgenstein’s fantasy 

^ sSesTet' This is all that 

niake an obiert the outer — this is all that is req uired to 

maJceano^ ect, and hence a world, out6fexperience.” Liberat- 

_ something which is identical w-ith - ' ' 

w. which is characterized by primary prd^nia ^“"’'‘hing 

84-5) if^it df^ffoThaV P'^ovide Hero with an audible body (pp. 

-indicated., P".'"=>^^Pnopcrrics, it doesmot meet t^^ 

. • ' - . . j" •' ' ’ ' 'It - " J 
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ing and appealing though this thought may be, it does not 
appear to be correct. 

PART FOUR 

I shall raise the second doubt I have about Strawson’s auditory.' 
‘universe’ rather obliquely, taking as fny starting point a debate 
about the spatial concepts of the blind. For some centuries now, 
philosophers and psychologists have disagreed -over whether 
and to what extent the spatial concepts of the blind are similar, 
to those of the sighted. There have been those who have ihain- 
tained that the blind do not, strictly speaking, have genuine 
spatial concepts at all; as Lotze.'puts-it: 

. . . the space of a blind man may not be so much^vhat we mean by 
space, as an artificial system of conceptions of movement time and ■ 
cfTorl . . 

This position is also taken by Platner: - . ’ . 

In reality, it is time that serves,. for the man born blind, as space; . 
Remoteness and proximity only mean to him the time, more or less 
long, and the number, more or less, of intermediaries which he needs 
in passing from one tactual impression-to another." 

Occupying a middle position arc those who agree that the 
distance concept of the blind is essentially a concept of the time 
and bodily movement necessaiy to traverse the distance^Jiut ■ 
who deny that in this fact there is any ground of dificrence|§)m • . 
the sighted, since their spatial concepts have exactly the same ■ 
feature. This is Mill’s position.®® And although I do not know of » 
any text in which Poincare specifically addressed himself to the 
quesdon of the blind, he is committed by his general views on 
the concepts of space to occupying this position: 

To localize an^ object simply means to represent oneself the 'move-, '. 
ments that would be necessary to reach it. It is not a question : 
of representing the movements themselves in space,- but solely of 

representing-to oneself the muscular sensations which accompany : 

. \ 

” H. Lotze, Afefaphjsic, Vol. It (Clarendon Press. Oxford, 1887), pp.’ 272-3. • ■ 

” E; Platner, PhitotoJ)hische Aphorimen (1793), '• 765. P- 439- Quoted in J. S. ■ . 

Mill, op. cit., pp. 283-4.. Thtjnost extreme and dogmatic version dfthis position is'" 
found in von Senden*s book^^iacr and Stgh^ (Methuen, London, i960). 
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these, movements and which do not presuppose the existence of 
space/® 


The other group opposed to the idea that the spatial concepts 
of. the blind are loto caelo difTcrent from those of the sighted 
^.^^^P\^hat the only genuine spatial concepts arc those .that are 
iinistanced -in an array of simultaneously existing objects, and 
tJjus that hre’jiaradigmatically applicable to a simultaneously 
presented array, Tjut deny that such concepts are inaccessible to 
ihe blind.,,According to thjs last group, while it is true that the 
blindrirtiust receive information about the spatial arrangement 
of thc'w6fld;succeSsivcly, itis possible for them to organize the 
information they, receive into a form in which genuine spatial 
concepts are-used, of to which'-they may be applied. This point 
has been rhade with particular reference to the haptic percep- 
tion of ap object liKe a chair, too large to be encompassed by the 
■ presumably the point would also apply to the blind 

mah s conception of the.rpom or city in which he lives. Revesz 
puts the point about haptic perception like this: 


. . . But even when the details have been, touched, the total form is not 
yet pven. The parts which arc touched must be finally unified in a 
^ complete impression.. This synthesis presupposes a 
specific constructive process, which we see in theTasual sphere only 
occasionally . . . Thinking and fantasy exert thcir^lTects together with 
ab^^°tl ^ %ucc griped, haptically become fixated 


It is difficult not to think , of this synthesis in terms of the 
^.mation of aiv.image,lind this is the way in which Pierre„ 
.yuiey,,.^aAlontesquieu schplar who was himself blind, put the ' 
pomt: 


which a blind man receives by touch rids itself veryj.e^ily 
-tori ^ which constitute the "modalities necuhar to 
- , ■ ■ ■ "^be residue which it keepsj-ifit does'ndt’coritain 

rolounng winch is absolutely foreign to.tactile ner\'es,.4n'd If it be less 
anv visi&l image, may. frequgh'dy not include 

■nearly Vvvilh'^^t'^ Js hot^n the'feual iih^e'pand pay coincide ver>’ 

. , , ^ 1958), p- ?6; - 
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He acknowledges that his tactual perception of the chair is 
successive while visual perception is simultaneous, but goes on: 

But if, an hour after feeling it, I search in my consciousness for the 
memory of the vanished chair ... I do not reconstruct it by means of 
fragmentary and successive images. It appears immediately and as^ali 
whole in its essential parts . . . There is no procession, even rapidjibf-'' 
representations ... I couldn’t tell in what order the parts were* per- 
ceived by me . . . What is the residue of this work? TH^imif towards 
which they tend, and which they appear to reach, is simply form.^®,^.. 

I do not mean to engage in this fascinating dispute noti', but 
to get a little closer to my objecdve by extracting'fr'dm^it the 
distinction between two different kinds of spatial concepts 
which it highlights. On the one hand, we have What I shall call-^r 
serial spatial concepts — concepts explained in terms of the suc^ . 
cession or sequence of the subject’s perceptions, and any, ' 
muscular or kinaesthetic sensations accompanying 'thesgr^ 
changes, whether they arise from the movement of the vvhole, or 
merely part, of the subject’s body. I-shall cairtnese concepts 
‘spatial’, but in view of the scepticisift that is to follow, neither - 
this term, nor the corresponding term ‘travel-based’ ought to be 
taken too seriously. For, as Poincare said, the ‘movements’ caS 
be characterized in terms which do not presuppose the exist-,' : 
ence of space. • 

Distinguished /rom these are what I shall call simultaneous-^. 
spatial concepts, a notion which is much more difficult to make 
precise. Perhaps we may characterize them as relation^^'n- 
cepts the situatioa for whose most direct application is one inT^A 
which the elements' related by them^ are simultaneously 
' presented or perceived.'*® Relative to this'chStacterization, the 
dispute about blind men is a dispute about whether 'sOmepne_^ 
who has no capacity to make the most direct application of a 
cpncept to the world might nevertheless possess it, and how this 
possession might be manifested. 

However exactly the distinction between these two kinds of 
spatial concepts is to be drawn^that there is sucli a'distinctiOn 

" Pierre ViUey, The World of the Btmd (Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, London, 
192a), p 183 ' - ' I ■ ' 

“ In \1C\\ ofthe discussion of the concepts orpntnary properties at the Ijeginningpr - 
the preceding part, ^s charactenzauon mustrn nd way be taken to sugg^ that such 
concepts can be extrdtled from just an expcnOTCe'ii^which distinct cleinedts are simul- 
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seems fairly clear. 1 1 seems fairly clear, that is to say, that there 
arc two quite different ways in which, for example, the fact that 
■three objects a, b, and c lie, in that order, upon a straight line 
might be established. Someone might be able to tell that the line 
connecting the objects was straight by means of the kind of 
bodily movement necessary’ to pass from one to another, and 
that b lay between a and c by means of the temporal relation 
between the experience of a, b, and c. On the other hand, 
someope who was able to see, might be able simply wsee that 
such an arrangement existed. Equally, it seems fairly clear that 
we can identify, in these different ways of detecting spatial facts, 
the application of different kinds of spatial concepts, which 
^^vc dificrent presuppositions and which sustain different 
'inds of reasoning. Someone who had information given in, 
or ihe use of, concepts of one kind, or in a form 

.to whicK.-cbncepts of one kind would be directly applicable, 
wopld- find certain problems easier, and certain problems 
k^d^* solve than one who relied on concepts of the other 


Armed with this distinction, let us return to the auditory 
universe, and ask-what kind of spatial concepts its inhabitant 
. provided with. So far, in fact, Hero has a theory of 

per aps excessive simplicity,-sincc ic. concerns a space of just 
one imension, in which distance is only measurable upon an 
or ma scale. It uses just one .primitive spatial concept — ‘x is 
et^en j and z and as it was introduced, the concept is 
sena -or travel-based. What it means to say that x is between _7 
an z is simply that an experience of at will intervene between 
any.expenence oCy which is followed by an experience of^ and 
conversely. 

If we -vy ere to provide Hero with analogues, to our more 
concepts, such as ‘arranged in a square’, 
wp- something that would be necKsary' if 

contemplate a generalization to a two- 
dimensional.^djtqry universe^then we should have to pro- 

"in simultaneous spatiaj.con!ipts is implicit 

ally since-Tolih^areW for Perception an^ behaviour, esped- 

eaplanatibn. Foian Illicit use of the rjte nonon rwp in psychological 

Space’inB.G Ananviv ,•//,/ ‘^'‘*“*"’'^°“a“P-I'i-Shemyakin,‘Orientationin 
Technical Seri-iceS' Wishfn U.SS.R., Vol. I (Office of 

oervic^, ^Nashmgton, i962),pp.^86-^25. , - , 
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vide Hero witli some way of estimating the passage of time, so 
that a notion of distance permitting measurement upon a ratio 
scale could be understood in terms of the time of normal travel. 
(The presence of the word ‘normal’ is to signal that the estimate 
of distance, like the estimate of position, would be subject to 
revision in the light of considerations from elsewhere in the 
theory, wliich would therefore retain its holistic character.) TJic 
notion of a straight line could then be defined irt'tcrms of tlic 
shortest distance between two points, but the scheme would, 
presumably be practically unworkable unless Hero could make 
provisional Judgements of the straightness of the path he was 
following upon the basis of ‘bodily sensations’. (In a parallel 
way, our holistic scheme of re-identifiable bodies and:places , 
would be practically unworkable unless we had the ability to* 
make provisional judgements of the identity of bodies by recog-' 
nizing them.) We have not been supposing that Hero has these ; 
conceptual riches, but for present purposes it would not matter, 
if we had, since his concepts of spacc would- rcihairi serial. : 

Now, whether or not a subject in ah auditory universe could , 
have a use for simultaneous* spatial concepts is a dilTicult ques-. 
tion, partly overlapping with the question about the spatial ’ 
concepts of the blind which I mentioned earlier. But Strawson ' 
did not suppose that the snbject in the auditory universe could,' 
and it is this that gives .me the ground of my disagreement. 
Strawson was quite well aware pf the distinction between the 
different kinds of spatial, concepts, and he in fact clabora^ an ' 
objection to his discussion which is based upon the premissnhat 
the subject in his auditory world would not have simultaneous : 
spatial concepts. However exactly it is that Strawson does deaf 
with this objection he raises to himself, it is not by denying the 
premiss. ■ .... 

The objector Strawson imagines begins by pointing out that, 
in visual perception, we are simultaneously presented with • 
objects in'.a seen spatial array: _ , • ■ 

> '' 

... these -simultaneously presented elements ..1 atc^simultaneously . 

presented as‘being*related in another respect: .viz. in a respect which . 
leads us to characterize one as beingaiopf or below orto thfe^fc/l-pr to the 
of another . 1 -.^“ . . • • 

"i^hiduab; p.-Jd- 
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existing objects, they arc not obviously concepts of relations 
between (independently existing) objects at all/® 

Against the background of this scepticism, the immunity of 
the travel-based’ theory to a simple phcnomcnalist reduction 
. takes on a new complexion. Any proposition ‘spatially’ relating 
. 5p(;a'ficd, prcccivabic ‘objects’ is reducible in a straightforward 
yay to a jircyjosition about the sequence of experiences; such 
irrcducibility as. there is comes only when Hero introduces 
cxpi;^si6ns referring tp ‘places’ whose identity conditions arc 
tied to the whole nctw'ork of propositions previously mentioned, 
but to no one taken individually. But it is hard to believe thatan 
ontology appropriate to a theory’ of an objective world is intro- 
duced by Hero s supposed version of' It’s d'-ingat position /i’, if 
it is not already involved in the propositions of the form ‘It’s 
<^ing. beltvecn where it is ip-ing and where it is 

The situation is really no dificrent from this. There is a group 
'.ofcuirencics each actively traded against the others in a situa- 
tiori -of floating exchange rates. The basic propositions for 
descnbmg this system Vvill be of the form ‘£ t = Si .75 at the end 
trading’,- But we can imagine the description 
ennehe’d by the; introduction of the idea of Mr rcr/ur of the £, 
something which is reckoned to be increasing, decreasing or 
constant by means of some averaging of its relation to all other 

‘spatial’ case, there is sufficienti/r facto 
sta 1 ity in the^elations between most currencies from day to 
y provide^he background against which it makes sense to 
iscnmmate those changes in the £—S exchange rate which are 
ue to the pound s falling, and those that arc due to the dollar’s 
nsmg Now, a proposiuon to the cfTcct that the value of the 
declined is not reducible to any one. proposition of 
^ At the end of day d,£j =n units ofX currency, and at 
the-epd of day d+j, £i=n-k units of X currency.’ Such a 
p^nposiOpn is imt necessary, since X may’ be a currency’’ moving 

^ £, and it is not sufficient, since X may’ be. moving 
.up rather than the £ moving down. . , > ' ' 

If thjs^-do^ providfe a parallel for the reladon betw’een the 
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basic propositions of Hero’s travel-based theory, and those 
which mention or quantify over ‘positions’, it is hard to take the ■ 
theory’s immunity to a simple phenomenalistic reduction 
seriously. While a genuine theory of an independent reality will 
be thus irreducible, not every theory thus irreducible is a ' 
genuine theory of an independent reality. 

It is a little surprising that Strawson does no^^tfeat the 
objection to his auditory universe which we have been consider- 
ing with more understanding, for the point upon which if.rests 
is one which Strawson himself emphasized in defence;6f the 
Kantian thesis: ' ' ' 

‘. . . we must have a dimension other than the/temporal ln which to 
house the at present unheard sensory particulars if we are to give a 
satisfactory sense to their existing now unperceived . . 

... we want an analogy of distance — ^^of nearer to and lairther away 
from — for only, at least, under this condition would we have anything i'= 
like the idea of a dimension other than the.tempQral in.which unpeV-- 
ceived particulars could be thought of as^ sithultaneously existing in • 
some Idnd of systematic relation to' each ‘other -and to perceived' 
particulars.®* *, .• . . ’ ' • ' i . ■ 

The objector is simply taking jKis point, and insisting that, if 
space is to provide this system.of relations, it must be a space'" 
constituted by simultaneous spaiial^elations; that if Hero is to: 
think of unperceived particulars existing simul^neously with,, 
and in relation to, perceived particulars, he must have sirnul- ' ; 
taneous spatial concepts, and not those that ‘turn essentially 
upon change’. 

I may have given the impression that I disagree with all the 
most important points which Strawson makes in his second 
chapitfer. But this does not seem to me to be so. As impdrfant.as 
any point I have, so far discussed is something implicit in the 
ehtire'pfocedufe of discussion, something implicit in wirat, ifHp 
wbuld not shrink ftorn such a word, might be called Stra'vysoh s 
methodology. Thisas the idea that the connections between the ' 
fundamental concepts of our conceptual scheme^ arc central 
objects of philosophical inyes^at^n,. andf-cthat, .exploratory 
pressure may have ' to be"'- these -rcorinections by =, 
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imagining situations radically unlike our own. (Hero must not 
••'.take on a life of his own, so that speculations about him are 
• misinterpreted as speculations ‘about what would really 
happen in certain remote contingencies’; Hero and his ‘world’ 
are, devices for ‘testing and strengthening our own reflective 
■ jnhtierstanding of our own conceptual structure’.) As a model of 
iibw to pursue,^ this essentially imaginative exploration, Straw- 
son’^, chapter is unsurpassed.®® V 

” i.Sfa grateful to Crispin Wright, David Pears, and John McDowell for reading an 
c.arlier draft nftiiis paper and ofTcring helpful comments. 
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I. According to theorists of communication-intentiop, we 
should explain what meaning is in terms of the'aildience- 
directed intentions of speakers. Accordingtokheorists of formal 
semantics, the functioning of language can be illuminated by 
considering a certain sort of formal theory of a particular 
language: namely, a theory competent to specify "truth- , 
conditions for all of the language’s indicative sentences.*-; 
It seems likely that there is something to be gained froi^ 
both these ways of thinking, but it is rare for much atfentioii. 
to be devoted to the quesdon ho\v they ate related. How- 
ever, a welcome excepdon is -P. F. Strawson’s* provocadve- ’ 
inaugural lecture,® from which, "the above characterizadops^ 
are drawn. 

Strawson’.s major thesis is this. The' nodon of truth-conditions- 
is the fundamental notion of formal, semandcs, and the idea v 
that meanings can be specified in terms of truth-condition^ 
is all very well as far as it gofe. But it does nqt^o far enough: , 
Further explanation of .the nodon of truth-condidOns is called 1,^ 
for; and this turns out to require an appeal to the characterisdc" 
concepdons of the communication-intendon theorist. So 
while'-heither tradidon is incorrect, the theqi^^t of communi- 
catioP-intendon can claim to be closer to the philosophical 
foundations. ; , 

, . ’ Inmore detail, Strawson’s central argument is as follows. The 
theorist* of communicadon-intention can concede that ‘in 
•''almost all the things we shbuld count as sentences there is a 
^substandal central core of meaning which is explicable eitherin . 

terms of truth-condidons or in terms of soihe related nqdon' 

•> * ^ 

I should like to express thanksfor help^^^ith this paper to Ertantloar, Stephen . 

SchifTer, and espeaallyXJareth Evans - . . ■ - 

^Mtamng and Tmlh^OUP, Oxford.^ jOTott reprinted in Logico LiAgutsttc. J^a^trs 

(Methuen. London, 1071), P 170 Page^S^U^eaere to • • 
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quite simply derivable from that of a truth-condition’ (p. 1 78); 
and hence that theories of meaning for particular languages can 
hinge on the notion of truth. With its generality over languages, 
this concession constitutes, we might suppose, a potentially 
ihuiTiinating thesis about meaning in general; and it is one in 
which the explanatory weight rests on the notion of truth. But 
‘we still canrfot be satisfied that we have an adequate general 
account of the.notion of meaning unless we are satisfied that we 
have an adequate general understanding of the notion of truth’ 
(p. 180). Nowwhen'welookforaccounts of truth in general — as 
opposed to the sort of account of truth in this or that particular 
language which semantic theories themselves provide — the 
best we can come up with seems to be such platitudes as this: 
one who makes a statement dr assertion makes a true state- 
ment or assertion if and only if things arc as, in making that 
-statement, he states -them to be’ (p. 180). If we combine this 
•platitude with the concession that meanings can be specified 
of trUth-conditjons-,' we arrive at the following conclu- 
specify the meaning of an indicative sentence is to 
specify how things are stated to be by someone who makes a 
statement by uttering it. (Presumably other sorts of sentence 
can have their meanings explained in some derivative way.) 

^ o We have arrived at the notion of the content of such centrally 
important s'peech acts as statement-making, Strawson goes 
On: 


here the theorist of comrhunication-ihtention sees his chance, 
ere is no hope, he says, of elucidating the notion of the content of 
suen speech acts without paying some attention to the notionsof those 
emrelves ... And w'e cannot, the theorist rhaintains, 
j. notion of stating or asserting except in terms of 

irected intention. For the fundamental case. oFstating or 
terms ofwhich all variants must be understood, is that of 
^ certain intention . ... which cafi be incom- ' 
think ^ ^ that of letting an audiencc.kriow, or getting it. to. 

think^ that the. speaker has a certain belief. . . (p.' .1 81 ).“ 

V meaning of an-. indicative, sentence is to 

of getting «cnbed intention is (at least in the vereiOn formulated in terms 

-irg® st- P.-Grice-s analysis of uncr^r's 

proposed in ‘Uttercr’/MeaninT 377 . and the modifications 

147. . . *, ^ j ■P/liiosophicaPRftiew, lxx\'iii (i96g)t 
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determine what statement can be made by uttering it;-and'that- 
is just to determine what belief the sentence can be used to get 
audiences to think the speaker has. Strawson concludes that,the 
concession, ‘so far from being an alternative to a communica- 
tion theor)' of meaning, leads us straight in to such a theqiy ,6f:: 
meaning’ (p. 182). 

According to this argument, then, theories- .f 5 f meaning for 
particular languages might be essentially as theorists of formal 
semantics propose. But the work of explaining'^he.conpept of 
meaning is done, not by the central notion of such theories, the 
notion of truth, but by the conceptual apparatus required for 
the further elucidation of the notion of truth; and that is the 
favoured conceptual apparatus ,of .. the communication-' ; 
intention theorist. ' % 

2. In Strawson’s debate, the theorist. of fofrrial.-semantics isu- 
depicted as resisting pressure to appeal to the communicatiyevC 
nature of linguistic behaviour in Order to underpin his interest : • 
in truth. But this misrepresents'atleastsome of thpse who think -• 
about language within thc'-.tradjtibn Strawson is considering.; 
There is an attractive way'to'iJefend.the philosophicafinterest 
of formal semandcs, as applied . to na.lural languages, which 
involves no -such resistance. 

Someone who understands a' language can.hearutterances in 
it, not just as productipns'of souhd, but as significant speech 
acts. What he has is an' informadori-processi'ng cspacity. His 
senses furnish him with inforrrtadon to the effect that people are . 

. uttering such-and-such sounds — information which is avail- . . 
able equally to someone who does not understand the language. 
What.* is -special about someone who doe5 understand the 
.language is', that his senary intake yields him, in addition, 

■ knowledge as-to what speech acts, with what content, aie 
performe'd;,The property which distinguishes him, then, ^ould 
,be captured. by a.-theory with the following powers, .given. a 
■suitable non-interpreting description of any possible utterance., 
-in the language^— a formuladon of informadon available 
equally, on hearing the iitterance, to someone who, understands 
the language arid to someone who does not Ae theory wou d ; 
enable anyone Who jcnew it to derive that interpreting descnpT ; 
tion under whi^ ^someone who understands, the -.language 
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.. would be, capable of recognizing the action performed/ Such a 
theory would compendiously describe the extra contribution, 

. over and above the sharable sensory intake, which his compe- 
• tence with the language makes to his cognitive position on any 
relevant occasions. For any possible utterance in the 
'.lapguagej,-^ would yield a route from a non-interpreting 
description 6f4t,to an interpreting description. Thus it would 
rev'eal the . relationS%,^between sound and — to speak intui- 
tiyd.yr^significance which, in a sense, constitute the language, 
xt is hardito see what could have a better claim to count as a 
theory of fneaning for a language.. 

If, for the^monxent, we ignore' moods other than the indica- 
^ve, we can restrict the scope of a. theory of the envisaged sort to 
sayings. The theory would need, then, to make someone who 
knew it .rapable of specifying, for any indicative sentence in the 
.^^P^nage.it- dealt with; .the ‘content of the saying which an 
^fterance of the seritepce wo,uId_lbe taken to be by someone who 
J^deysfood theiarf^agei Tbis txm tent-specification might be 
prade possible by a theory which^roet the following description: 
:ibp e^h object4Qngu^ge seht.erice,-it entails a theorem whose 
formlwe can represent s6Hernatically as ‘s...p’, where ‘s’ is 
j,pplaced by^a suitable desi^atidn-.trf the object-language sen- 
tence arid ‘p’ by a sbitea^^,in the lartfisage in which the theory' 
(hr expr^siiig wHap/can be said by uttering 
;-v. ^ ^ shall consider what goes, in place, of th.e'dots shortly.) 

e wahvto be ableto see 'the'cphtent expressible by uttering 
sentence as the upshot of cohtributibiis froih repeatable parts 
opas^cts of it. It seems inconceivable that a theory could yield 
speafications of contentfof all possible indicative sentences in a 
language whose complexity approached that 6f- a natural 
anguage, -.Unless the theory were organized in such a way asto ; 
rne^ someAing like that desideratum: the'theorerhs.'woufd V 
nee to .c deductible on the basis of the structure of the object--- - 
.^nguage ^ntences,^in such a way that the premiss --whicTi..,^ , 
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• unders^-bv W m which the interpreting descriptions are given be • 

Z .Frenchman.can be tak^- ris to recognize^other 

-theo^rri^w “ ^now'for the^^tion ofa 

tion’/nia/t-tirij ^ottald Das-iiton; ‘Radical Interpreta- 

. N'^me’i 3J^3: Reference ofr?^ 
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registers the contribution of, say, a word to a given^sentehce 
figures also in derivations which reveal its contribution to other 
sentences in which it occurs. - , 

Now suppose a theory for a given language can meet these 
requirements by taking this shape: what the replacementsjqt 
‘p’ do, in the theorems, is to state necessary an^vsufficiep't- 
conditions for the application of some predicat^'tb the object'-' 
language sentences. One of t]ie requireoj^hts is that replace- 
ments for ‘p’ are to express what can *be said by htteringith^ 
relevant object-language sentences. By way of sbrriething like 
Strawson’s platitude (§i), this guarantees the weaker claim 
that the extension of the envisaged. predicate.is, that ofa truth- 
predicate. The envisaged theory would not be false if the predi-l^ 
cate were written ‘true’.® ^ 

Reintroducdon of non-indicatiye moods- nedd- not rat^cally. 
alter the picture. The task of generating sentehcds .siiitable.lbr < 
content-specifying can still be.assigned to a compo'hent of th^'^ 
total theory which deals only \y,ifh'indicatiVe s'etiterices. Ifit^A’ 
object language has more tbanronq rnood,‘a theory comgetehr 
to impose interpreting descriptionsbn ailpoBsible^tterances ih - 
it will need to be able to cfasiiify. lythrances as performances of , 
speech acts of this or that jkihd (assertion, question, command, / 
or whatever). We can reiquire -the '.^Hnciplfes whjch. effect this/’ 
classificationVto be written ;in .such a Way that, in the case of-a 
non-assertoric\Utterance,- Besides enabling us'-to identify _*^h.^..“ 
kindof speech a'ct.perforihcd’,lth’ey'also equip us wilWan indicar/. 
tive sentence, related to tfiOsSehtence uttered in such a way that..., 
the right-hand side of its theorem in the simple theoty r '' 
sideretf above — a sentence apt for expressing, the content o 
sqyings' effected by .tittering the indicative sentence wil 
.e)^ually„serve' (perhaps -w^h minor syntactic modification) to 
■ei^r^stithe content of the nbn-assertoric speech act performed 
-by uttering a ‘non-indicative counterpart. The relevant rela-^ 
tions b'etwee.h sentences are quite systematic, and .there is. no 
reason to suppose, they could not be codified iii a .t eory. . 

The argument 1. have outlined does nOt purport -.to s o\r t at 
it is compulsory to form u.late the central component oat coxy 


‘Cr. Davidson, ‘TTutli'ahd. Me&Wn'g:, x«i (> 967 ), 304. 

3>o-u. Indexicality inti^uc^/f fbmRlication; but one wh.ch ts^jurmountable, as 

Strawson notes (pp. ryp-rSo).,** 
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of a language — that component which yields sentences suitable 
to specify the contents of utterances — as a characterization ofa 
predicate. Nor docs it guarantee that it is possible to do so; we 
know it is possible for languages with certain syntactic struc- 
tures, but it is an open question w'hcthcr we can wrench all ofa 
riatiiral language into syntactic forms which arc amenable. But 
the polic>' of tr^'ing to do it this way, if possible, offers advan- 
tages. For it sugglats a model of the kind of thing to aim at, in 
the truth characterizations which Tarski show'ed how to con- 
struct for.certain sorts of formalized language.® And Tarskian 
truth characterizations have special attractions for those con- 
cerned with how languages relate to reality; they allow us to 
-lay bare, "iti .cferiv'ations of truth-conditions from semantic 
/properties' of sentence-constituents, how a sentence’s bearing 
on the w'orjd is dependent on specific word-w'orld relations 
.involrifig ,its parts, and .thus, to meet a version of the 
desideratum mentioned three paragraphs back. 

’ y ' ‘ . ■ 

" 3. The appearance 'of the debate should now be somewhat 
-altered. A theorist of formal .semantics who defends his 
approach on the lines F haVe just-sketched differs from his 
a)unterpart, in the dispute which. Strawson stages, in this 
crucial respect; he evyncesno' reluctance to appeal to the notion 
. ofa communicative performance in what he offers in the way of 
-general remarks about meaning; — namely, a description of the 
shape which a theory of meaning for. any particular language 
might take. On the contrary,- the' notion of the content of"a 
saying is centrally important in his position. If one counts as a 
communication-intention theorist by virtue of thinking it 
unavoidable, . in any adequate general account of meaning, to 
mention kinds of action which are -standardly intentiohafand 
directed towards audiences, then StraW'son'’s battle . seeiiis after 
all not to be joined. But this is not to say- that thfe .tfieorist of 
fermal semantics I envisage concedes, in advance, the specific 
outcome of Strawson’s debate. - ' , 

Strawson s predominant picture inv'olves ^e progressive 
extension ofan analysis. At the firststage, the theorist offorma! 
semantics an .analysis of the notion of sentence-meaning 

” Concept ofTruth in Formalized L&zuages’, in Legk, SerzsrJiiJ, 
tCIarendon Prcji, Ox.<brd, iqs6i. d. 
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in terms of the notion of truth-conditions. On behalf of the 
theorist of communication-intention, Strawson insists'that the 
analysans stands in need of further analysis, and that the 
further analysis takes us to a second stage, at which the notion 
of sentence-meaning is analysed in terms of the notion of-the 
content of an assertion. Given the aim of analysis, -if looks' 
suspect to stop at this point, with an anal^is in terms of an 
overtly linguistic notion; an analysis slfould decompose a 
notion into conceptually prior components, and the notion of 
assertion seems to be on a level with the notion of sentence- 
meaning — too much so for analytic progress to have been 
achieved. As Strawson sets things out, such considerations may 
seem to render obligatory a third stage, in .which the notion of- 
assertion is itself analysed in non-linguistic terms — as in the . 
account ofassertoric communication, in term.s of intention and 
belief, which Strawson recommends.! ■■ - \~j: 

Strawson’s theorist of formal semantics sticks at the firsP- 
stage of this progression. Anyone who had arrived at thesecoi^; 
stage would be ill-pra,ced to baulk at the third; and my theorist, 
as noted above, does not hesitate to appeal to the notion of the 
content of a saying. But it would' be a mistake to suppose that 
this places him at the second stage ofStrawson’s debate. For he 
is not, like Strawson’s disputant, driven to the notion of saying 
in order to underpin employment of the concept of truth in a 
first-stage analysis of the concept of sentence-meaning. Indeed, 
any such suggestion rev'erses the order of his reflections, in.- 
which the notion of truth enters only at the end. The predicate . 
characterized, in its application to sentences of a given 
language, by a theory of the sort which -he envisages would be a 
truth-predicate; but this thesis appears, not as a purported 
analysis — even an interim analysis — of the notion o 
sentence-meaning, but as a.subsequently-noticed consequence 
of what gives such theories their claim to count as componen ts 

of theories of meaning. , " • i j , 

It might be.jhought that my theorist is still not entitled to 

’ The full analysis would include more than the partial far onlv 

quoted abo\e Not only would more need to be said about t e in e | 

•tncompletely described’), the idea is that a fuller account would f ° 
notion of a com entionaKvay of executing the mtenuons in question PP 73 5) 

am sceptical about the idea thatlinguistic behat lOur is coni entional, but in this paper 
shall not consider tliat element m Strawson’s recommended anal>sis 
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appear fo'Sn uiianalysed notion of saying, even if his doing so 
does not correspond to the second stage of Strawson’s debate. 
But what seemed, in that context, to make it compulsory to 
'attempt a reductive analysis of assertion — one which makes no 
notions essendally connected with language — w’as a 
^ohgj^tabput conceptual levels which is not so much as rel- 
evant iP^nalysis is not the aim. Straw'son himself remarks 
(though ;he rel^ates the remark to- a footnote) that %vhen one 
sets pti0p giveia ^diosophical account of something, concep- 
tuaf alnSlysis ishbt tfiepnly opdon (p, 172). Now'nothingin the 
pdsidon ^et^ed.in §2 commits my theorist to analytic aspira- 
donsij^Apd'we^lack an ai^ihenf that meaning consdtutes the 
;Ebrt of philp^phical problem which requires analysis for its 
i^ludohi ability -'to understand a language is an ability to 

Jinow '>^yhar. rpedple; -are;-doing, in the way of performing 
fiK^^fi^^-^speech actSj w;hen they speak in it; if there is a 
thisv'jt-.is^hot unfamiliarity, or resistance to 
^^np^ension, on the patyof the concepts employed in saying, 
jC^^casiop.by dcc^sjonj- v/hat somephe' who understands a speech 
;-^,C|-l^ows,-but father ain ihidal unclarity ^out hov/ the general 
■,^^|_?^ty.^^^be,sp)ecificaiiy.,d^cribed tvith a degree ofsystemadc 
l^^flil^tjon sufficient to m'atch-thejty3temadc way in which it 
-■^ddeqtly functions. What-y/e neeiij-bn'this riew', is not concep- 
^al analysis, but -a perspicuous- mapping of ifiterreladons 
-^etweeh concepts which, so' faf as this exercise’ goes, can be 
be already perfefctly'-well’ 'imderstoodv 
-L- It is a striking fact that in the rfiapping offered by my theorist, 
-■^^'‘^ticept of meaning as such does riot eypn appear. So far 
rb'm analvsing the nodon of meaning, he-suggests the radical 
thought that iri describing the understan'ding-bfa lan^agewe 
.can getpTong v.'ithout it. r ' %- ' 


analysis of the concept of mining. It seenis fair to 
Claim that a; satisfring general accountof how-lariguage-fund- 
tions should- -niake clear the 'rierr.li'ar; -tx-tiJrh 


it clear that 
peaking and^ 
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understanding are primarily the issuing and 4he reGe]5fioh of 
communication. Now the position outlined in §2 does not 
involve denying the essentially communicative natiire 'of 
language; it is not liable to the devastating objections which 
Strawson deploys against any such denial. But there woidcl be^ 
justice in the complaint that more needs saying abgut; j^is| 
exactly communication is. (We might hope th^t'^t^^ w6u|3: 
have some bearing on.the xjuestion when the^^iicatibn of ah 
interpreting description to a speech act iS'^aG^^table-^^'gues- 
tion to which, the position of §2 reqi^ires hs '-tb hiv&-sphife 
answer.) Strawson equates assertorie’cqmmunitatioi^ with the 
fulfilment of an intention of . the kind; which: figures, in 
favoured account of saying or asserting':- .that is^ an intentiopj. 
which can be partly specified as tha'rdf getfihg.ah;a.adience-^i 
believe that the communicator has a certain b^liefi^^^^ 
we have a starting-point for an argunt'Cptvqulte,|m^ihct from 
one which appeals to the conditions fctf.;i^’atisfactb^y'?^naljy^^^,- 
for accepting not just.i-tfie ,;iphbcab'us ' codhessiop 

communication-iPtention*theoriesi,rnphci!i.inj2 and rginar^i^ 
on in the first para^raiph-'of § 3 ,=.butIsomemihg moTc Ji.Jte^m’Cp 
specific communicatiqf{iint6ntiQh’'“th'eor)' vvhich^ ,.S.JraWspi\J 

recommends. 

But the proposed accourifbfass^ctprip cprnniuniQafiqnjXrb^.r 
which this" line of argument starts, is questionable. , • - ^ 


5. Accordirig..to the''pVoposaH' a,partia.l account of what jjs| 
for a communicator (,C)'.to; ^ipmunicate to an audience 
that p,:by «^ing.is as follows: C fulfils an intention t at. A 
throu.gh awareness of C’s ^ihg, should, come^to be leve t 

belie'^s that p.®. .V V- 'u- ‘ 

■ c -^heXdrm ‘communicate that p’ is perhaps mildly barbarous, 
lVmay;-help.:to.have in mjnd some plausible substimte to 
GnmmiVnfr-'btp’- nprhans ‘petjt across’ will do. But ifit willj.the 



g Jit-aGross/that p not:&e case that p. Th^s^he anafyp p- 

. ■' StraWion’s foi-muktlon (p:;.8i) 

-It to think; that the.speaker,has a certain belicl . 1 he : 

difierent notion. -Sec.^Sk iinU .n;-i 2, below. . , i^.,-'”-’”'.^sjVnS-w:ththe accbunt - 

’ Only a partial ^count-Xficjitiain omission here,. m co^p - On tlis see Vfr ' 

which StrnW.nn rioilihes' li a reaUirement ofo\’crtness m thol.ntcptio^. On tl|s, see 
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durfi' requires the truth of what replaces ‘p’, whereas the partial 
^nalysans' obviously does riot; and it does not seem that a more 
precise formulation of the analysans could repair the defi- 
ciency', so long as the operative notion remains the notion of 
inducing beliefs. (Simply' adding ‘p’ as a conjunct seems ioo ad 
hqc io ht satisfactory.) 

Iri -il^.rhildly b'arbarous idiom I am considering, then, 
cornmuriica'te, belongs to a class of verbs V whose defining 
property' is that.^_ sentence of the form ‘S V’s that p’ entails the 
truth of it^ embejd.ded sentence. (Compare ‘disclose’, ‘reveal’, 
convey .). Now Peter Unger has put forward the following 
attractiye hypothesis: what riiakes a verb belong to this class is 
t^a.t it; 'yields, us ,a decision as to the presence or absence of 
knowledge’. (Unger in fact restricts his hypothesis to lexically 
unstructured .fverbs, - • in order to avoid obvious counter- 
examples likq.'”gness;^correctly’; but it seems reasonable to sup- 
-PPse thau,hostfirictur.eoUget it. across’ is not of a disqualifying 
caje of -‘cornihunicate’,' understood as tantamount 
•^.getit across’, it is .presumably -the presence rather than the 
.^sence oflcnowledge.w&ich.is determined by the true applica- 

■ ^he verb.. This suggests the suspicion: perhaps we 

.should think of communication as the' instilling not of beliefs 
.bitt of knowledge. . • 

■ The suspicion is one which-we might have wanted 'to enter- 
tiin in any case, even without the detour through the dubious 
■_i lom. We. can find it plausible, with Strawson, that the 
pnmary intention of a statementrnaker,,in ‘the fundamental 
q^e o stating or asserting’ (pi i8i ); is to communicate some- 

1 something across. But we surely ought not to find it 

P ausi e that his primary intention is to induce someone else to 
orm a e le about his belief. Consider what seems' to be the ■ 

questions: nhmely, that the interi- 
._ ^ ^.n.mquirer, m the most fundamental case of inquiring, is 

in uce an audience to induce jn the inquirer afbelief'abput 

from 

niunicaiOT shout? ha would require no more' than thit a com- 

K 'Jian' the absence “sumptioivihat it is^the presence rather 

Vommtiido'::^4oufrtr'1f g-'-'^hat'lhe concept of - 

/ 1 u.r to suppoie that what 

, • " ^^°'"S'^l’“’*’'“>'"municatesisshai^etheknowledee. 
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the audience’s belief. Surely any such claim would ]be absurd. 
The primary point of asking questions is not to acquire beliefs 
about one’s interlocutor’s beliefs, but to find out how things are. 
Correspondingly, the primary point of making assertions is not 
to instil into others beliefs about one’s own beliefs, but to 
inform others — to let them know — about the subject matter of 
one’s assertions (which need not be, though'of course i^f^may be, 
the asserter’s beliefs).'® . " ' 

Strawson’s proposal represents a communicator as engaged 
in the manipulation of his audience’s beliefs.'® Whether the 
manipulation is in the audience’s interestis simply left open. Of 
course a belief about another person’s belief is sometimes a 
good thing to have; it might afford — if true ^insight into the 
other person, and — if his belief is true aS-well -an argument to 
a truth about the world. But this view of commuriicatioh yields 
no general presumption that communication, as such, 
eficial to its recipient. That depends on the goodvyill, reliability, 
and so forth of the communicator. If communication is 
ceived, by contrast, as the sharing of knowledge, it wi .not see 
an accidental fact about, communic^ion that is poten la y 
helpful to its recipient; .communication, of its 

confers potential benefits, whose usefulness is S™"'' ^ 
interest in how things are which mo agent can ac '. ^ 


* 

6. Of course an assertoric linguisdc rep^toire can 
exploited manipulativHy— to mislead rather than w '“orm. 
Moreover, a statement-maker can be honest y mista „ 

his intention is informative. This, together with the existence of 
speech acts which are not aSsertoric at all, forces us ° P 
cate the picture somewhat, if we are to combine e 
communication is the sharing of knowledge wi f-haracter. 

linguistic behaviour is essentially commumca ^ 

A version of the latter thesis can sti 1 be defendedjnj^^^^^ 

" OiXthe itapoKance ofthe in’speech Acts’, 

of communication, seoStr^wson’s article 1 "*”’ rmputslic Papers, p 149, at p ‘ 

WiW/,Aicil/fl(ii«eflxxiii (1954). 439 . '•epnn'y*" /rruth’ (seen 8 above), 

.56 ofthe reprinted xersion But here as m something .0 think 

Strawson •slides (p^i 57 ) ,'o think’ thfac\:ount in' Meaning and. 

^mething (Even iPwe ignore ibat it festnets the content 

■ Truth’ issullunsausjactory from the present standpo nMnrn . 
of the knowledge imtilled to the communicator sbelieis) . . , 

** I owe this th^ltight to Thomas Ricketts 
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^ripVying lines. We can say that a perceptual capacity is essen- 
ti,ally';^;;capacity to acquire knowledge, without committing 
Ourselves to the false claim that knowledge is acquired in every 
exercise of a perceptual capacity; the concept of misperception 
is, precisely, the concept of a defective exercise of a capacity 
,^’hose non-defective exercises issue in knowledge. In a similar 
can say that the essentia! character of the assertoric use 
of langii^e lies in its availability for communicating, in the 
sense' of tf^§mitting knowledge about the subject matter of 
assertions,.wi&qut denying the possibility of using assertions to 
deceive. ^Qmrnunication, in the sense of the transmission of 
knowledge about the topic of discourse, need not actually take 
^place in every exercise of the repertoire; nevertheless it can be 
ressentf^l to . the .repertoire that it is apt for communi- 
cating ih. that- sense. (Indeed, we might say, it is precisely by 
puiporiing- to cornmunicate in that sense that a deceiver 
^^_^ceives.) ' ’ ^ ^ J . . 

^;jlf left it at that,- hqweyef, we would be simply deny- 
implausibly— 7-.tha't communication takes place in 
_^eceptiv,e 6r misgqide 3 _ns(K, of assertoric language. So far, 
moreover, we have no inkling how'-jhe concept of knowledge- 
sha.ring^might be extended to, nomassertoric uses oflanguage. 
^Eut. .the implication of^..,nur,- .-rhihimal concession to.; 
TOrnniUnication-intention the6ri.^.(§§2, 3) was that,- simply by 
virtue of being intentional and ^directed towards audiences, 
-.speech acts were quite generally communicative. So faithful- 
.uess to the concession require .Us to find a further application 
- or. the concept of communication, one. in- which it is not 
.restricted to actually informadve assertions bOt true-of speech 
acts in general. .We shall see that we cati preserve the idea that 

cpmrnuni^tion is the instilling of knowledge.; ■. ’ 

approach the topic by way of the’ special overtnfe.'^ 
which. IS. characteristic of linguistic communication.- - 

• concept at least closely akin to the concept of knowledge-^ 
.transmission applies to modes *of behaviour ^hich we can^ 

^reatures to which we would not' think of.ascribing 

nnf ^ of intenti'qnal action is no bar to 

a'coirkit^T' .?hat:. is,' .capacities for the 

the irrtiiif about the;bnvironment, in 
. tbe intuitively satisfactory sense of states, :. r&ulting from a 
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systematic sensitivity to features of the environment,, whipfi: 
enable behaviour to be suited, in the light of heeds or 'goals,, to , 
the way the environment actually is. Such capacities obviously 
have sur\dval value. Similar sur\'ival value would attach also'io 
any behavioural disposition whose effect was to spread, among 
several individuals, the beneficial results of one individ’uaUs .• 
e.\ercises of its perceptual capacities. A bird, say, might in^hcT" 
tively emit a characteristic sort of squawk on seeing.jipfedato'r; ’ 
other birds might acquire, on hearing such a squajylt', a prbpen- - 
sity towards behaviour appropriate to the proiTimity. pf'a pre- 
dator (flight, increased caution in feeding',' pr whatever). This 
propensity might match a propensity they would have acquired 
if they had seen the predator themselves. In such a case itv^oulcfi^ 
be natural to regard the squawk as a further mode of sensitivity * 
to the presence of predators, over and above more dire(^ kinds' 
of perception. The upshot of this further mode of sensitivity is,^ 
no less appropriately thought .of as possession of inforniatiof^ 
(or misinformation if things haye gone wrong) than is tHe sfa'tfe.’^ 
which standardly results front perceiving, a predatori,We migH.^, -* 
jib at the word ‘knowledgeV'but there is no- risk of- over-.. 
psychologizing our accounVof the birds — crediting them with' 
an inner life — if we regard *such behaviour as effeciting the. -, 
transmission of information, and hence as constituting a kind of -■ 

, communication. ' • . . * , . 

Now a conspicuous difference between linguistic behaviour^, 
and this kind of information-transmission lies in the intentions: v 
which are overt m-.-speech.. In' successful linguistic exchange . ^ 
speaker and hearer are mutually aware of the speaker s intern . . 
tions, in ^*way- which could havC no counterpart in mere y 
instinctiye-fesponses to' stimuli. 

^Stra^wsoh indeed .employs the notion of overtness,- when e 
’. foi:murates a component of his favoured account of communica- 
tive iritentibns-which I have so far passed over. In Strawson s 

.• sketch, '•the' communicator’s intention that theaudi^ce,s ^u 
form a certain belief about the communicator’s behefis wn<^.fy • • 
overt’, in this sense: the communicator intends -this very mten' 

' tion to be reco^ized by the audience (pp--''^^,?~3)' . 

It is open to\uestioni-however. whether...thi| formulation 
successfully captures. 'the .special transpiU^nt^’J^ ,m cp mn 
which is charl^tWistic -of linguistic cbihfnnmcation. Such 
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• mutual awareness of intention as is involved in the overtness 
which Strawson describes could be fully achieved even though 
the intention which is alleged to be the communicative inten- 
tion is not fulfilled: the audience might recognize the com- 
municator’s intention that he, the audience, should adopt a 

^certain belief about the communicator’s belief, but fail, 01 
■ to oblige. Thus making the communicative intention 

oveff~_securing mutual awareness of it between speaker and 
hearer^^is-represented as independent of communicative suc- 
cess. -What'seems plausible, however, is this: the appropriate 
mutual aw'arenessjs actually what is aimed at by the speaker’s 
primary communicative intention, so that securing the mutual 
“‘■^war&ess.is riot, as in, Strawson’s picture, a fallible means to 
'comihunicative success, but‘ra.ther constitutes it. This suggests 
the fbllo\ying position.- TTie primary communicative intention is 
^the intefition., for instance, to say such-and-such to the audi- 
The appfopr;^iate mutual awareness is awareness that the 
jj^^pealier-Kas indeed:said such-^nd-such to the audience. Speech 
... Sets atepublic^tfpnsijf in fell tiohs: the primary aim ofa speech 

• produce an^ob|ect^fhe' speech act itself — which is 
perceptible publicly, and :in particular to the audience, 
embpdyii^ an intentioh-wKbse content is precisely a recogniz- 
able performance of th3,fiveiy-. speech act. Recognition by an 

. ^ndi^ce that sucH an iiiteiiupri' has been made public in this 
way leaves nothing further' needing to’happen for the intention 
.'to be fulfilled.*^ ' -7 .. :-- .■ 


The notion of an intentional performance is more fundamen- 
•.tal in this context thaii thenoUon of.the intention .to-perfbrm it. 
^ ne can sometimes divine an •intentioii-to say. such-and-such 
behind a buiigled performance, but;. corfefctly executed speech 
acts carry their intentions on their surface; normal understand- 
ing of correct speech is not a maitter of di vitiation. And an-, 
ac^unt.of the understanding of language rfuist start with 'the. 
.“ 7 ^'=rstahding of correct speech! -O- £ -1 ; / 

n this sort — intentions -whbse content'is the 
wii‘ themselves — are communicative in a sense 

ic po departure from the idea that communication 

insti mg of knowledge. The inteutionAo make such an 


“ intentional acts .such tljaV the recognition i 
n „ „s fulfilrnem. see John'-R.- Searle, Sprich Acs .969), p. 47 - 

* ■ ' ' ■/ ' . . 
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intention public is the intention to let an audience know.wh'at 
speech act is being performed. Here, then, we have our required 
further application for the concept of communication. The 
concept applies, we can now say, at two levels. At the first level; 
communication takes place, as before, only when information is 
actually transmitted about the topic of discourse. But at the 
second level, the information whose sharing is relevant to^the''' 
question whether communication is taking place concerniSj not 
the topic of discourse, but the nature of the speaker’ §4n^eiitrons; 
and when a properly executed speech act is understOQd,''such 
information is always transmitted — not only' in, informative 
assertions but also in assertions by which information . is 
not transmitted and in speech acts which are not a^'s'e'rtoric? 
at all. ’ ‘ ' 

Ifwe take it that the content of the intention .made' public in a 
speech act — an intention which is communicative at thiesefcond ^ 
level if not at the first — essentially involves .the cO’hcept of th^.. 
kind of speech act in question (it is the intention", foj; instaiite, to-'’ 
say such-and-such), then we cannot Hope fiir a reductive)., 
account of kinds of speech act in teruisofthe^intentions of their ' 
performers. But once we have turned- our backs on analysis of 
the concept of meaning (§3)> we havfe no obvious -reason to 
regret this renunciation. . 

7. Strawson’s debate has the centrality of assertoric sj^eech^ . 
acts as an undisputed background; the idea is that, if we can 
acceptably explain the notibh of the content of these central 
speech acts, there should- be rid special difficulty about the 
content of other sorts of speech act. Now at the beginning of § 6 1 , 
considered the thesis^that a'vailability for first-level communi- 
cation — transmission, of information about the topic of dis- 
course — is of the-essence of an assertoric repertoire. I suggested 
•that this thesis cannot be quickly ruled out on the scoj-e that 
assertions need not transmit information; but we lack, as. yet, a 
positive reason Yor accepting the thesis. Perhaps finding one . 
would be finding a way of domesticating, within -a-'position in - 
which reductive'ambitions are renounced, Strawson’s thought 
that ‘there is no Hope ... of elucidating the notion of the content 
of such speech Sets without paying some attention to the 

notions of those sp^eech acts themselves’. 

To specify the-&eaning-of an indicative seht^ce, according 
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occurs in something like the sense in which it is the function of 
the heart, say, to circulate the blood. When what gets transmit- 
ted is misinformation, there has been a malfunction of a natural 
process. A malfunction is as such a defect (even if, on occasion, 
misinformation is better for its recipient than information 
- would have been). In this case, then, the non-indifference of the 
between truth and falsehood is simply the non- 
*7 of the distinction between proper functioning and 

-m'alfuimtion. Aims pursued in communicating do not enter the 
story .- There, arc no such aims, since the behaviour is instinc- 
tive. But inan ac^unt of the (no doubt rudimentary') notion of 
content which seems, undeniably applicable in this case, the 
natural-function of the behavioural repertoire can serve, as it 
** occupy a.position analogous to the position 
which'was supposed to be occupied, in an account of the notion 
o the content pfah assertion, by the alleged fact that in making 
.^assertions lyp aim at .truth. . ■ - 

. .\\hen the conimuhicative; process functions properly', sen- 
ary confrontation with a piece of communicative behaviour 
has-. the same irxipact. on the'eognitive state of a perceiver as 
sensory confrontation \yith -the state of affairs which the 
, e aviour, as we may ^ay,. represents; elements of the com- 
municative repertoire serve as epistemic surrogates for rep- 
resen^ed states of affairs.-It is hard to see what perplexity there 
^ application of the notion of content to pieces 

.-p ehatwur bf'this kind, which would persist entirely unallevi- 
ated by this thought: elements of siich a repertoire represent 
states of affairs by virtue of standing in for them in a creature’s 
cognitive dealings .with the world. 

■ plausible that the assertoric core of linguistic behaviour 
IS a descendant, now under intentionaf control,' of the sort of 
instincuve communicative repertoire we ha>e been consider- 
mg.-i his would account for the plausibility'" bf the suggesdon 
f } **^^°*^ transmission of knowledge is an essential 
r-jp r ° component of a language (§6); 

nf c! \^®^*'**°**s can serv'e purposes other than the purpose 

once the behav'ioural repertoire is • 
to a variety of non-'informativk intentions, it nO- 
ihation ^PPf°Ptl^te to thiiJc bf the tra'rismission of infbr- 
as the.matural funcrion bf its excises. However, it 
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remains a striking fact about assertions that knowledge can- be 
acquired at second hand. If someone knows that p and says that 
p, then typically someone who hears and understands him is in 
a position to know that p. 1 1 seems Unpromising to suppose .that 
knowledge by hearsay owes its status as knowledge, quite 
generally, to the knower’s possessing a cogent argument to the. 
truth of what he knows from the supposed reliability, of th^, 
speaker. A more attractive line of thought is that the- Irngui^f 
repertoire retains, through the alteration of nature iiiyowedun 
the onset of self-consciousnessj a form of the ..cha^’cteristic 
which was essential to its pre-linguistic ahcestofr-in suitable 
circumstances (to be spelled out in any fuller elaboration of this 
idea) its exercises are cognitive stand-ins foi; the states -ofjaffairS j 
which they represent. An assertion will actually have that; 
epistemological role only if the circumstances are righf.-'But all 
standard assertions — excluding, thatis; special. c^.fts like irony 
— purport to have it. Thus' their- possession- 'bf. content-^.- 
their capacity for representing states' of -.affa'irs — is' intelligible- 
in terms of a suitable modificatjtjii'of the Simple ideff which' 
seemed appropriate in the case.of instinctive .communication. 

8. I have been ignoring thebeiief-expressing aspect of asset- • 
tion on which Strawson concentrates. I have no wish to deny- 
the central importance, in My account of what gives language 
its special place in our lives,. of the way it enables us to reveal 
our states of mind to one another. Indeed, the belief-gxpressjng- ■ 
aspect of assertion 'vvould'be crucial in- empirically ^assessing a^ 
theory of a language of the sort envisaged in §2. A theory of that 
sort is acceptable if the interpreting descriptions of linguistic 
behaviour ,which'it yields make the behaviour intelligible, the 
test of intelligibility jsthe question whether we can make sense 
of the behaviour; "as- described, in terms of propositional 
attitudes which the, speakers’ behaviour and circunjstances 
.permit us to attribute. to them, and we typically make sense.bf 
assertions as expfesstve of beliefs. But to concede all this is not 
iiecessarily to cdnclud'e,. with. Strawson, that we must. Under- 
stand the possession of- rignificance by indicative sentences ih 
•'’terms of their adinitted-availability for the'expresrion of beliefs. 
In fact §7 suggest^ tliejossibility of a poshion ih which things 1 
are the other wayrouhd. 
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properly understood. But what is needed for full exposure to the 
significance of the sentence is not thoughts about the mental 
state of the original informant, but acceptance of the further 
sentences which form the required theoretical context, and a 
capacity to employ them appropriately in connected 
.conversation.*® Once the child has worked his w’ay into a fair 
^competence with an appreciable amount of a language, he will 
Surdy bepngaged in, and sensitive to, assertion as expressiveof 
belief.’^But it is not because belief-expression is by then in his 
picture ofhis dealings -With language that content, gradually 
more fully understood, ;has for some time been an appropriate 
constituent of our picture of his dealings with language. Con- 
^'tencisin pur picture, rather, because the child’s operations with 
sent^cee have fitted into his life in such a way as to permit us to 
suppose trat the sentences have been serving as vehicles for the 
transmissidh.df knowledge. 

'^9 is inclined to suppose that this cannot be right, 
of content must be grounded in availability 
_ ^‘*^f^?^P-^9ssiori, needs to resist the temptation to rely on 
the‘.dubious thought mentioned in §7: the thought that the 
possession of content irtoorhysteribus to be understood except 
in terms of ..the peculiar properties of an ethereal medium, 
•'conceived as' the stuff 'of which mental states are composed.) 


. 9 - The objects to'^which a^ formal semantic theory assigns 
semantic-properTfies tend naturally to be rather formal objects: 
o jects arrived at, then, by abstracting ruthlessly from the 
-concrete -detail of actual behaviour. In an access of mathe- 
maTica enthusiasrri about these formal objects and their for- 
ma y aligned properties, it is possible to forget, or even deny, 
e anc onng of the discipline in the realities of speech or 
^^nt y speech-like behaviour. But semantics, formal or 
l!> ^ ^9^oiidary to the theory of cornmunication in at 

as - IS sense, if there were no subject matter for the theory of 
o"’ there would be nothing for semantic theories ' 
goes further than -jhis. He endorses a. 
ha\/P about the nature of compiuhication which ! 

com quesnonable. And in keeping with this view of 

» ^hes the dependencefof semantics on the 
L.ght dawns gradually ^ the whole’: Wi.tgensfgfn, op. dt, §.4.. ' ' 
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theory of communication to involve a possibility of analysing, 
in purely psychological terms, the properties which fit words_' 
and sentences to be objects of semantic theories; whereas I have 
suggested that such reductive analysis is not compulsory, and 
that It misleads about what must be understood in terms of - 
what. Strawson’s main aim, however, in the lecture I have 
discussed, is to recall formal semantics from platonistic excess,. A 
and remind it that a semantic thcor>',is.nothing if not a cbmpo"^ 
nent in an account of actual or possible communicative 
behaviour. That he is correct in ‘this is the unquestioned 
foundation of the suggestions, divergent in' detail from the 
position he recommends, which I have made m this paper. 



The Individuation of Proper Names 
- L. Jonathan Cohen 

Sofn^fiSjr Peter Strawson’s most interesting work has been in 
cotinectidn“\v'jth the ways in which certain features of natural 
language differ Trpm the representations of them that are prev- 
,(&lent among formal logfcians.. The following is a latter-day 
■ 40 brt.timt- tends in a sirriilar direction. 


/'I; ‘ , 

.'There are two .different cohceptlons of a proper name. Accord- 
; irigs^o one, whicK l’shall call thc.'linguistic’ conception, proper 
-j ^am es ^e^-arid'daghtto bej individuated by their phonological 
fdrm. is a different name from Plato, but the given 

r.n^'rr^ of'the pbUosopher who. tutored Alexander the Great is 
:;j,quite prbpdrly, and without any taint of equivocation, the same 
),'^‘ that-*or the shipowner who married President Kennedy’s 
-v^do.w. According tp the other conception, which I shall call the 
....^idiosyncratic’ one, proper names are, or would ideally be, 

• individuated by'their form-anebbearer. On this view it is either 
' .s.^id thab&e pbilbsopher’s given name is.different from that of 
l^'ftd^shippwner'or, alternatively^, that the form Aristotle is unfor- 
;.,.tunately:a.t,least two.ways’homonymous..The present paper is 
'j.dqhcertjed to .s^ren^ben^ the case for adopting the linguistic 
' . .rath'e.tihan the idiosyncratic conception, and to articulate some 
of the implications of so doing. 'L- : y-y 

The idiosyncratic conception has been adopted by xriixiY^ 

. modern Jogicians. Frege, like Russell, thought nbt only thatin a • 

. lo^cally peifect language every proper name w'ould designate' ' 
just? one: object, but also, presumably, 'that where a natural; 

Some'arguments in its favour wct ]2 .st«chcd.in";ljiiJonathan Cohen, ‘Searle’s’ 
^eory of Speech .■*icts’. Philosophical Ixxix,' jlgjo, pp. 547-50. .A,JfuTthcT • 

I’y Tyler Borgi^fReference and Proper 'Szmes', journal of '. 
■PMosopfy, Ixx, 1973, pp. 445-39. and'byj. J.'Katz,V;S-Proper Theory of Names', ' 
t'hitasophical Studies, xxxi; I 977 ,.pp. /^^7but-b6th BurgeVand Katz’s proposals are -'.' 
-„unsati5lactoiy in certain respatsfVhich-are discussed .beidw. 
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language proper name designated now one, now another, 
object this was an imperfection and a kind of homon'ymy,? 
Quine wanted to replace Socrates by ‘a general term that is triie 
of just one object’.® Though Dummett admits that the doctrine 
‘requires qualification in many respects before it becomes a 
realistic picture of our actual employment of names’, he thinks 
that in principle ‘a proper name possesses a unique and specific- 
sense, common to all users of the name, which determines i^"^ 
reference’.^ According to Kripke the main problcni,.>aiS!^t 
proper names is whether such a name 'fietermines’ffs charac- 
teristically unique reference by- virtue of its .Sdhse,' as Frege 
thought, or in some other way.® According id David Lewis ‘w^ 
would distinguish the name of London (England) .from the^ 
homonymous name of London (Ontario)’.® And with|.fi tfie’, 
framework of the idiosyncratic concept an immefise aihdunf qg^ 
controversy has been generated by, the .q uesfi on' whether ai 
natural-language proper name has a sense as Ufell as a designa- 
tion. On the one hand the assignnient of a serise^ or ejuen 
disjunction of senses, seems to restrict the range ofp^sibilitit^ 
that can be considered. U Aristotle means the philosopher wfift,.! 
tutored Alexander the Great, 'we cannot self-'consistently ’^en.- " 
sider what might have happened if Aristode had not peffocmed--' 
that task. On the other hand, if a proper name has no sense, 4t I 
seems to have nothing with' which to pick out a unique designa- 
tion, in the way that the meaning of a common name like cat " 
picks out the manifold extension, of that name. >80 causd _ 
theories are constructed which teqd, as soon as their details ateu 
made sufficiently determinate, to'b’hitop easily conT^qhdeh by 
counter-examples. ' 

The linguistic conception side-steps this tiresoi^Pcon- 
t troversy altogether, and guides us towards a less problematic 
'-^semantical characterization. At least three considerations 

Cr.’On Sense and Reference’, /lajnm, in Translaliansfrom the WnUngsof Gottlob Frege, 
ed P. Geach and M. Black, esp. p 70 

■ ’AV V. O Quine, MW and Oi/rf/, 19^, p. 179 ' . •' 

■•M Dummett, Fhlosofhy of Lemgut^e, igys, p 142 Cf. also ‘What is a Thpbry 

■ o'fMeamng?’ m Mind and Lan^age, ed. Gdttenplan, 1975, p 132, where Dummett’s 
argument against Davidson pr^upposes the validity of the idiosyncratic conception of 
proper names V 

’ S. A. Knpke, ‘Naming and Necessify’,' mfemantics of Natural Language, ed. D. 
Davidson and G. Harman, 1972, pp. 252 IT '•<. 

“Das-id Lewis, ‘Truth inTtction’, Artier. PhloX- Quart V, 1978, p 39 


•stend- in its favour. The first two are easily stated: the third 
requires greater elaboration. 


ii .. 


I\ifst, itis of fundamental importance to grasp that the proper- 
ness of proper names is a feature — in Saussurean terms — of 
parole , not of ‘langue’. In a particular utterance or sequence of 
■^terances the TLizmcSmith, when functioning as a singular term, 
is topically peculiar to the person it names: it designates just 
one .persqnv Jf more peopde of that name are at issue and the 
name is. used-^vithout a distinguishing verbal or non-verbal 
pontext, then the use is ambiguous and deviant. But within any 
given, riatufahlanguagd eafch proper name is normally avail- 
,^ble,;«n^apprQpriately different occasions, for naming any 
numbef; of .entities of the appropriate category. During the 
course, of one day a single speaker of English could unambigu- 
ously designate six different people by the name Smith if he 
managed, to have six conversations that differed appropriately 
m their e|r,cumstances.- • - . . 

- '■ -^^Vhaps someone will object that we should think of each 
slich conversation as taking place in an appropriate sub- 
anguage of English, so thdit Smith can be conceived to have a 
uiiique designation in each, sub^language. But this objection 
^nnot Be sustained. No doubt it seems flattering: it makes 
n hant lingui^ of us all. But the- flatter)' is empty, because 
^^ny other theoretical purposes, whether synchronic or 
rpchronic, -.we shall want a Jess extravagant method of indi- 
pV -'f^tiguages. jA"’ theory of language in such a 

. ic wickian scrls^■o^ language would have rather poor explanat- 
niethodologically unrewarding .to have to 
sacn ce the unity of the larger entity (a language) in order to 
Reserve that of the smaller one (a proper name’s designation); 

^ - you speak one language. when you refer to. your 

neig ,by Smith and a second when you refer to your col- 
eague y t at name, then what language are you speaking. 

V .en t cy oth corrie to youj^arty and you proudly announce 

■ .. Srhiths here- this evening, . 


senarar’l does happen somqimes, you find occasion toirefer 
separately to both of them in the same tonversation? So_^epne 
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may perhaps speculate that in the small groups in which he 
supposes language to have originated the philological ancestors 
of modern proper names had unique designations. But our task 
is to describe language as we know it is now, not as we speculate 
it to have been in the remote and unknowable past. 

Convenience, not logical principle, is the main factor deter- 
mining how many objects bear the same name. For example, 
the larger and better known the object, the more important 
its name should not be widely shared. Only a few towns in the 
world are called London, but many English villag^-^e called 
Coombe, and even more Englishmen are called John. 
Occasionally special scruples prevent reuse of a name, as in the_ 
case of Japanese emperors’ names, but such scruplds are religi- 
ous or ethical rather than linguistic. It is misleading to describe*' 
this versatility of proper names as a form of homonynty/since 
all proper names are intrinsically versatile whereas homonymy, ; 
as in bank or bat, is an inconvenience from 'which almost a]l 
words of a particular grammatical category — almost 'all 
common-noun-forms, almost all - verB-forms,' ajrnost, all . 
adjective-forms, etc. — are normally freb. Admittedly, 
languages sometimes extend the meanings of common houns-,- 
verbs or adjectives, so that blue comes to signify a certain state oF ; 
mind or a certain type of film, for example, as well as a certain 
colour. But this is an event in the history of the ‘langue’ — notan" 
event in the history of ‘parole’, like giving an old, name- to a new 
baby or a new ship; it is characteristically- recorded by dic- 
tionaries, not by newspapers. The idiosyifcratic conception of a'- ' 
proper name therefore carries wiBitit the suggestion, as m 
Frege’s writings, that natural-language ’proper names have - 
drifted away from univocation, and deviated into'homonymyj 
by some series of philological accidents or through the ignor- 
ance, laziness, carelessness, or improvidence of those who bap- 
tize children, name towns, etc. Yet in fact it is an immense- ' 
convenience to have a reusable reservoir of phonologically- 
acceptable speech-forms, divided perhaps into several 
categories, which parents of children, founders of cities* or 
discoverers of mountains can.drav^ on when they need. 

' Ofcourse, we must distinguish between simple proper names . 
and compound ones.^ The simpler proper names of a.-, 
language — sometimes tailed itV proper-nouns — are listed in ■ 


.iction^^es of male given names, female given names, sur- 
names, eld-names, place-names, etc. for that language. They 
. . are a species of word, co-ordinate with common nouns, verbs 
and the other traditional parts of speech, in any language in 
distinctions are syntactically important. On the 
other hand the compound proper names of a language, which 
^ called its proper noun-phrases, are con- 

of its proper nouns or other words according to a 
patterns. Thus we can have in English such com- 
pounds ^ The Open University, Mount Everest, The New York 
^aranty rust Company and Charles Algernon Montgomery Smith. 

proper names are reusable. Though it may 
|e itlegalfor you to name your litde school The Open University, 
Q?^.’cf'L^^?^^5°P^piitted any linguistic solecism. Similarly, if 
. , .^"parents (ailed to give him a -sufficient number of per- 

sona names to 'distingaisH .him from all past, present, and 
B ure, carers of the ;sa.me surname, they may have been 

s^rcely in linguistic propriety, 
date and J3lace of birth can always eke 
'''^on this does need to be unique, as on a 


far from being the case, as the idiosyncratic concep- 
L*i ^ naturat-Ianguage^proper name normally 

’ * ^®^oation, oi^that in an iideal natural language it 

ornJ._-Just the opposite;.It would be a real zmperfec- 
on m a riatural language to prohibit the. reuse of any proper 
,:%!ProhiBition might be workable in a small, static 
fV- ? ?.^9^ P^dod. But the phonological inven- 

within any other kind of speech- 
irj ^^ty'wou d be quite beyond normafhumari'ppwers. Just 
^ speaker’s efToft in saying djflerelit 
Dosed infinite variety of sentences to be.com- 

ifFort in ^ of words, so too it economizes* his 

lumber- of nv!" ^ > .i?y allowing an infinite 

rtitha finite designatable {though not all at dneej 

if prober ° l^oper names; The idiosyncratic conception 
/enien^ feat,,?^ obstructs awareness of this immensely^ii- 

, , -S,'=neraies tnjrt eonceouon. ratfiei- fk.. 

Dne 


litinn , A; . h a logiaan s Iingiifstic 

he ^luld^ conception,, rather than the li&itic 

, he ivould do wen:to.dis^^g his intuition. 
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The second consideration that stands in favour of the linguistic 
conception of proper names is the nature of human knowledge 
about them. That the philosopher who tutored Alexander vyas 
called Aristotle is normally accep'ted as being a matter of histor- 
ical fact, not of language. People who do not know ,that 
philosopher’s name, when asked, are taken to show historic^fc 
ignorance, not linguisdc imperfection, and the same is trueiftney 
do not know die name of a living person who is pointed out to 
them. Learning the given names of our new neighbours, or even 
their full names, does not necessarily add anything to opr know-'] 
ledge of English: we might well have known already th^t tlife* 
names John and Ma ^' — which our neiw neighbours happen''|0^ 
have — are English names. But when .we learn our n^-heigh^; 
hours’ names we have at least then learned a fact that we-need to; 
know in order to avoid excessive formality in, addressing then^ 

It is therefore important not to be misl^- by .the parfiap 
parallelism between the function of a. proper na'rh.? m n'atyraf 
language and that of an individual constant in an iiTtorgfe&?^' 
formal system. If you don’t know what the individtlaL^nStoiii?. 
designates, you haven’t got a complete knowledge of -this a'^^-i- 
cial language. But you can have- a complete knowledge -of.- 
English, including eveti its whole present-day ^ocabulary’bf’ 
proper names, and stiirnot know -what givei^name or what;* 
surname — let alone what full name — any particular person' 
has. Certainly there is a sense in. which-a particular ihdiyidual. 
constant in an interpreted formal -^stem could 'hhve had- a 
’ different designation. But to have given itithat other desigtia-cf, 
tion would have constituted an alteration 'in the artiticial. 
language-system; so, relative to the original system, the con-'*- 
stant could not have had a different designation from the one it 
' in fact had. On the other hand our new neighbour’s parents 
• could perfectly well have decided not to call their son John, or 
Could haye changed the familysurname, without changing any 
^ feature whatever of their naturalianguage.’ The name thacHe 
' has ^ as much a contingentfact about him (changeable by^ecd 

» V — ' A " - * 

implicitly denied by S Knpkey Identity ^_nd Necessity’, in M K Munitz, 
IdenA^'a^.Indivtdualion, p 155, where he a^unres thaH renaming of planets entails a 
change dfSnnguage - ^ _ ty' ■ 


poll)-^ the colour of his car (changeable by respray). Our 
^language would be volatile indeed if every time anyone got 
married and changed his or her name they thereby changed the 
language! Versatility, not volatility, is the hallmark of natural 
language. 

It follows that where a mountain, a person or any other 
object has been given two different names, or where a person or 
.corporation has adopted an alias, a statement asserting the 
identit}’. of what the one name designates with what the other 
does is t^pic^lly a contingent truth, not a necessary one. To 
describe it as a necessary', though a posteriori truth, would be 
Jo treat proper names in a natural language as if they' were 
indk4dual constant in an unalterable artificial language- 
sy sterp. \Vhen we learn the two names we learn two facts about 
-an objectivfiich need not stand in any form of necessary connec- 
tion with one another. Of course, some cultures might have 
•daborat'c rul^ for naming children that generated a form of 
-rieccssary'-fnjth for the utterance of an appropriate identity- 
^n^cncc in ah appropriate context. Maybe in some remote 
, Facjfic i^md, peopled by' English castaways, social conven- 
lionsfequire that a man’s name is John if and only if he is also 
called George. Once we know the rule we know, in a particular 
•^se, that John must be George. But theconceivability'ofsuch a 
i^rre cultufe serves merely to highlight the contingency of 
ordinary- namcjname identifications in natural language. If the 
ordinary' ones were not contingent there would be no point in 
.saying, on the Pacific island, that John must be George. ^lore 
familiarly, perhaps, in the ancient Roman Republic anyone 
u lo bore the coghCiTnen’ Cicero was necessarilv also named 
J ulhUi, ^ince the Cicero family was part of thcTuflian gens. But 
}> these standards it is quite contingent for someone named 

.Viron to'bc also called /?iV/iard. 

^ hilosophers who deny the contingency of any name-name 
t enti^ ications have tended to concentrate their attention on 
noionously tnic identifications. Their thesis is intuitivelv less 
plausible v, hen applied to false ones, like 

(il liaron is identical with Shakespeare. 

!Y< r.ircdy seems im^xissible to imagine a course of events bv 

.1 ch .Nicholas Bacon’syoungcsfson was born at Stratford and 
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wrote the plays under a pseudonym as well as the N.ovum. 
Organum under his own name. But these events never actually 
occurred, so (i) is contingently false. We therefore cannot say^' 
that if ( I ) were true it would be necessarily true: if ( i ) were tru6 
it would be contingently true. Equally, denials of true idehtily' 
statements often seem eminently plausible candidates for con- 
tingent falsehood. If I say 


(a) Hesperus is not identical with Phosphorus, 



I may well be imagining a possible system of planetary revolu- ^ 
tions that allows for this non-identity. Perhaps you wrote plTr. 
your natural inclination to take - *’ • . • ,1' 


(3) Hesperus is identical with Phosphorus 


as a contingent truth, on the ground that the apparent conting-;^ 
ency of (3) is due to its announcement of an eift'ph-iqal.djscov- • 
ery. But (2) announces no such discovery. Its asVertidn'.-co.aJdj : 
well be a piece of unempirical dogmatism. So tlie-.n^cur^Vj 
inclination to take (2) as a contingent falsehood cannot so easily ’ 
be written off; and if (2) is contingent so is (3). ' -' '-J'- 

It follows that there is bound to Beafallacysomwwherein any-’ 
argument designed to show '.that . all true name-name’ 
identifications are necessarily true. One such argument, ‘for.^- 
example,® proceeds from the. premiss that everything has the.-.^ 
property of being necessarily identical with. itsHf.- HenceV 
George has the property of being necessarily identical'with ' 
George. And if John is identical with GeorgeTJohri .must have 
every prope.rty that George has. Therefore, it is claimed, John 
has the property of being necessarily identical with George. But 
the-argumeni is essentially question-begging in that it assumes 
the sharing pf properties,' which goes along with identity, £0 
include properties involving : modalities. Or, . alternatively^ 
whenThe argument is set out formally, we can .say that, the 
-fallacy, consists in allowing modal operators to appear’ withih- . 
substit^ends for predicate variables. Not that this procedure, 
biighjt always to be forrnally'Jmperrnissible. But it should 


• Cf. S. Kripkc.^'op.^t., pp. 'i 3^ IT. 
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-• ndt dccurth a formal system that is designed td represent the 
structure of natural language.® Each syntactically 
• differentiated kind of symbol-occurrence in such a formal 
system should be reserved, in the intended interpretation, for 
/ thd performance of just one linguistic function, and just one 
- kind of symbol-occurrence for each function: predicates for 
operators for operators, and so on. Go against this 
'j^nciple in your formalizations, if you please; but you are not 
therf'endtled to use your consequentially distorted representa- 
tion of ridtyral language as a basis for drawing related conclu- 
■^•■sions. about natural language is really like, as if you had 
i^ot introduced apy relevant distortions by your very system for 
its structure. After all, you would not judge your 
from .ijts image in a distorting mirror. 

!.y r’erhaps it .will 1 ^-, objected that necessarily can occur within 
^fspbstituends for naturalrlanguage predicate variables if it 
p^dCcurs .as a predicate modifier to express modality de re, and 
; not as a sentential operator to express modality de dicto, and 
that its- availability, for. use. as. such a predicate modifier is 
s.^RPOFf^^ by the semantics ibr that use which has now been 
in prder'to .show that necessarily actually 
i;Y$J^ioris as a predicate modifier in relevant contexts in natural 
yJ^Ugnage, we need rather better reasons than the existence of 
:.-,f7V^®9*p^nt^. We need 'to be; shown not merely what the 
;Wmantics of s^ch a modal pre'dicate-modifier would be if the 
^-modifier were part of natural language. We need to be shown 
..also thapipis a relevant part'ofnatural language. We need to be 
'ptold -of a' stateftientlike 

-Hjspeftis is necessarily identical with'j’hospborus 

that would have to be recognized both as true, .and as .having a 
t us modified predicate, even by those whp’adppt a semantics. . 

OT .proper names like the one detailed herp:, otherwise the- 
o jectiop Would be question-begging. And the anti-essentiafist 
. as in effect plways denied that any such statements existi 


• r here i^iscusscd at greatericngA, and in relation to other examples, in 

of .Induction, ,970, pp. 2,, ff. . 

^ Claims’ A ^ the Logical form of-EsscrSialist. 

Pcaeocke. An Append.x to Wi^„^«Xote”%.ibid.;pp. 3,3 
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IV 


The third consideration in favour of the linguistic, rather th^n 
the idiosyncratic, concept of proper names is their actual mode ' 
of linguistic operation. In order to understand how proper 
names normally function in a natural language one has to grasp 
that this is a form of indexical, or token-reflexive usage. Logi- 
cians are ready enough to grant that demonstrative pronojmS ^ 
(like he, outside, to-day, hereafter) ^ temporally tensed verbs ^like 
jumps eindjumped), or temporally oriented adjectiyeR<(fike/)reren/ 
and future) can have their designations deter^hed, in actual'’ 
speech, by their context of utterance. But tliey have generall^^ 
been reluctant to recognize that this is how proper' nam^ 
normally function also. “ , * 

Admittedly Tyler Burge‘S has recently argued that proper 
names function both as demonstratives (in Alfred studies 
Princeton) and as predicates or general terms (in Thete are rela-'^^ 
tivelyfew Alfreds in Princeton). But even this does not get it-quite 
right. The concept of a demonstrative is a fairly clear-cut one, 
which loses, a lot of its value if we .blur it In order to inolucf^, 
proper names withih its extension. Demonstratives' h^vc't^idr 
designations' determined by their context of utterance wilhi^ 
the benefit of any previous baptismal cerem.gpies, offiei^ 
registrations, etc. They are extremely adaptable tools'd” ^fe?- 
ence which a speaker can use rvithout havir^ any_ prevu5u-sl 
knowledge whatever about jhe entity designated (except' 
perhaps knowledge of some highly general feature'spch as its.* 
sex). For example, the demonstrative / can be used in this way;.' 
without any impropriety or risk of misunderstanding, by a 
known arnnesiac. But demonstratives pay the price for theiif- 
extreme adaptability by being rather more difficult to use when 
the speaker is- at a distance — in time, space, or subject- 
matter^ from what he wishd to designate. Demonstratives are 
typically^helped to achieve their designation by their relive 
proximity, along one.dimension or another, to what they desig- 
.natef-the easiest things to’ direct attention to, for purposes of 

^ “if ^ 

■ Burge’s theory is endorsed byjr Hornsby, ‘Singular Terms in Contexts 'oT 

• 'Br^osil't^al Attitude’, Mmd, Ixxxv i, J 9771? 4“. and criticized (from another point of 
Mewthaifr^ne) b) S E Boer, ‘Proper Nal^es as Predicates’, PAi/oro/iAica/ i'turfiM, 27, 
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mutual understanding, arc what you and your addressee can 
both- see or have just been discussing." The use of a proper 
name, on the other hand, does not depend in any way on 
proximity to what it designates. No doubt proper names are 
su stantia ly less flexible than demonstratives, and their opti- 
tpa y e ective use requires both the speaker and his addressee 
■iiX stored in their memory certain appropriate items of 
.y.- ^5“*stic knowledge. But proper names have the counter- 
they can be used to designate entities 
^ beyond the speaker’s current range of pointing 

‘r, ° purpose, therefore, can bescr\'ed by confounding 
valuably different categories of words. Even 
1 tve .w^re ^oxl^sify proper names as a species of ‘demon- 
> ratne^. imsome extended sense. of that word, we should still 
lee anot ^ term to cover those ‘demonstratives’ that are not 
proper names. 

Nor is it particularly significant, as Burge seems to imply, 
proper name’s sometime function as predicates or general 

.erms, m sentences like • ■ . 


; J ^bere are relatively few Alfreds in Princeton. 
urge,pfyects to treating such uses as special ones, and wishes 
modified and unmodified occurrences of proper- 
i t^T^s of usage. But Burge offers no evi- 

: 1^-^ :^*Pt)dified iise- of proper names occurs in most 

arr'^c bis examples are from English. And the 

expression tend to lend them- 
p'rtkmir * som^ language, to de-indexicalization. This 

hnnwti n ' ordinary English demonstratives, 

: seems unaware of it." Compare, for example, 

^ (4) That cat is a Ae" 
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(6) To-day's problem is always more exciting ihanyesT^^'s 


(7) Some people fear the hereafter. 

And it also happens with temporally tensed verbs, as in 

(8) Kittens jump when startled, 

or with temporally oriented adjectives, as in ‘ 

(g) Prwrn/ love has laughter. 

In sum, ability to function as a descriptive term-h^s not been 
established as a feature of proper names that dis1,ingmshe's 
them from other indexically usable expressions;*^ an^-a»tech- 
nique for formalizing sentences that include' pt'Oper^hames js 
obliged to represent a connection between their mdexical a'nd 
descriptive uses only so far as it also needs to represent & 
connection between sentences like , j 

That cat is a he ' ' ’ 


and 


He is purring. - ' 

Indeed, so far as it is the task of logical forjializatiohs.td 
represent such connections, one might think it rnore irnpoT^nt 
to connect the designatory potential of proper names, with their 
vocative use. Proper names are very commonly used to request 
or arouse the attention of the persons to whont.di^ecan.-in 
those contexts, also'be used t© refer. Burge does mot mention 
this use, though it is much more closely confined to proper 
names, among indexically usable e.xpressions, than is -dq- 
indexicalizationr perhaps the second person pronoun is the only 
demohstradve,that regularly functions thus. Yet any formaliza- 
tion of imperative 'sentences like , • 


John, come here! • ' 

must be capable of representing vocatives. 

"Not that there are not other kinds of English word of sshich it seems more 
‘ -appropriate to say, as Burgesays of proper names, that usage A is just an mdexicaliza- 
' tl^-ofu^age B, rather than that usage B is just a demdexicalization of usage A The 
^aVes foriays of the week are a typical example, as m (usage A) W n’Ulomu onSunday, 
asdisunctJrom (usage B) Sundays arejuaed 
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. j. . 


JIow then does the context of a proper name’s utterance deter- 
mind Its designation? We need to distinguish at the outset here 
, ^ e object that a speaker intends to designate by his 

proper name, the object that is actually desig- 
v-< T> ^ ^ the addressee takes to be designated. 

^ of the tongue, or as a result of originally mishearing, 

a ^ misremembering, the Peripatetic philosopher’s name 
you mig^ft.^tter the sentence ^ ^ ^ 




(ro) Aristophanes tutored a great conqueror. 

have if.cldarly in mind that Alexander was tutored by a 
th -4°^ - ,.^r, about whom you know a number of facts such as 
' at he was bqrn at Stagirus in 384 bc and walked about while 
certainly do not think that Alexander was 
a ^°’^’’'P^^y'''right. Whom does the name 

^ j utterance designate? According to many 
vjf the person you had in mind or meant, 

designates' here is in any case a technical 
adopt those criteria for its predication that 
^hc.theoretical function of statements about 
j j’l^^hese statements must at least give the facts 
’ruth-assessments, if statements about 
trir least a part of any adequate semantics 

• anguagei Hence ‘designates’ must be so defined 
designates in your utterance of (i o) must, 
f ^ is true, be an entity satisfying the 

thcaiu’ So we need to decide whether 

.l^i^our utterance of (10) true, or false. Well, whafdid you 

Youmavh^* ^ ^ristophanes tutored a great conqueror, 
you actuallv'l^ intended to say that Aristotleriid this, but what. - 
no' jury.of vour cntlp^ Aristophanes did it. No court ofjaw, - 

describe wh P® ^'‘u'dict of public opinion_,''w6uld . 

Retormulation of yoqr utter- • 

assessment Afre ^? 5 ^^.^t?‘’PPhes'a decisive basis for truth- 
als of truth-rnnit’f' ^ .’^’^'’hobasis on which the bicondftion- > 
tence ‘Snow is whke’Ts constructed. The,s% f 

“eg M Devhi ‘s i. '^-i- ^^r any speaker 'at .an^;'. 
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time, if and only if snow is white, just behause^'.wlmtey^^^^^l 
speaker intends to say, what he actually says ir'tTiat sndw lis; 
white. It follows that, irrespective of your intentions or of yoiir 
beliefs or of what you had in mind or of the causal origiris of 
your mistake, your utterance of (10) was false. The name.^ 
Aristophanes in your utterance did not designate the man whom 
you had in mind or meant. It is just the same with demom, 
strative pronouns. Suppose you say , . 

(ii) He is coming with me, ■ < 0 ^ ' ■ 

having John in mind and pointing over your shoul^r,' since yoi^ 
think that John is behind you; and suppose diafjim, n^t Joh^' 
is the man behind you. Despite what.you injen^dcdi'^wb.it yoO^;- 
have actually said is that Jim. is. cominig 
demonstrative pronoun he in.ydur utterance of 
Jim, not John." The objective desighatibh pryoiir .pTohp^^^^^^^ 
depends not on what you yourselfii'appehed to belies^, but^^ 
what an observer of your gesture might reasonably j|),i'esun^ 

that you knew. •' 

No doubt there is a sense.jh which you w^'e; referring to 
Aristotle, when you unfortflp'ately used. th^J.vyrol^-na'rrte for . 
him, and to John-, when ydu, jiointed in the wrbng.J.pdcfipn^i; 
But, even though it would b.e-guite true, in one drAn^y,-^ 
everyday sense oirefer to sby .tltii.that sense bfYr/'ems not 
needed to do the technicaljobjfor-which I h^e beep usi^ 

■ word designate. In , the pragmatrG,:-6r.;speech-aCt, Sei^jofrfe 
people and their utterance^- tefer,- and ^ 

refer to doesn’t even exist, thpughdh^ may th-ihk-if^oes^^ 
the book which Professor X i^rfed tc^iti Ins lecfifrgs ai^hmfei 
turns out never 'to have.been written. In the usuafso^^h^r • 

logical,- 'Sense bfr^/er,:. however— i.e.^m the sense expressWSjVj; 

*hg«afc--irt '"the present - paper— it is only words, phrases, 
'fitidividual coiistants.vtfess^bstracts, etc. that refer and exist-^ 

1 : Vrtcfe-ls. arguably a neqwsary.condition for Being referred, to. 

‘^•■^A:gbih,"in thfe eyeTy'day,:.pragmatit sense oirefer.yon have^qt 
. Vefeftechto' john, buTlItos^p^, wh^ yop say . • ^ 

i- 'acftyl-erence ofa proper. naVriVs u«ena|^.«uh^« 'n ■ 
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JSrX' ' 

f John, come here! 

■\ et this need not prevent our saying that the first word of your 
'.utterance designates the subject of its imperative verb-form. 

Vcr\' similar considerations refute other psychologizing 
accounts. For example, even though the person with whom you 
aratalking is familiar with your tendency' to say ‘Aristophanes’ 
when you mean ‘Aristotle’, it docs not follow from that fact that 
the ■ p^per-name token in your utterance of (i) actually 
designates Aristotle. We have to distinguish here between the 
linguistic ntcanihg of your utterance and the message that it 
successTully cornmunicated. 

-4 HoVv^herris it determined what such or such an occurrence of 
.a-. particular, proper name actually designates? Four factors 
seem-rapable of. playing a critical part, though they arc not 
equally importanr in every utterance: the topic under discus- 
•sioii, the- speaker’s kfiowlcdge about what entities within that 
topic haw the. name In question, his addressee’s knowledge 
^^Py^yl^^.t^ntities w-ithiti the topic have the name in question, 
and any relpt'aiitavcnts, Circuifistances, etc. that are present at 
:t|ie._tiin.e:.and place of the utterance and may be reasonably 
ib be.kno\%Ti to the/speakcr and his addressee. In a 
jrool:,- for example, where the' author of the text is rather remote 
Froin'his' readers and the readers may be rather heterogeneous 
rrf their educafion,, the designation of a proper name will be 
primarily deterihined by th'e book’s topic. In a history of logic 
the Stagirite: in memoirs of the twentieth cen- 
turj’rjet set It.denqtes the. shipowner. In the course of a brief 
.c.om^p^^n, however, the topic of . a remark may be 
insufnaeritly clear to fix the desi^ation of a particular proper 
name, and the.determinifig consideration maybe the fact that 
ony orfe person of that name is krlo^vn to both the speaker and 
his addr^see. Nor need they both'-bave precisely the same 
nowledge'. Alaybe the speaker knows only that theTounder-of.'-- 
%^-i school of philosophy 'had the name Aristotle,’ - 

^ his addressee knows only that 'the most famous person' to 
e. om jn Stagiras had that name. But in virtue of knd.iriiig. .- 
t ese tu o ^ings they bp^h know' enough to establish the name’s; 
^esignation. Or perhaps the spe'aker and his addressee fshare. 
ow e geo se\eralp'eople'w'iththenarneinquestion,-OTdthe 
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about the fact of natiic-acquibition, but neither need know that 
tlieiVother , knows. A bystander could always determine the 
d.esfgnation'by looking only at the four factors already listed. 

’ Finally we shall perhaps be told that, if the speaker wishes to 
use a proper name in a successful linguistic communication, he 
must know that the addressee knows the name’s bearer, and 
that, if the addressee is to interpret the speaker’s utterance 
CQcrectly, he must know that the speaker knows the name’s 
bearer, so in general there must be common knowledge that 
ijicmbcrs'of the community have in their repertoire the pro- 
, Cedure of using the name to refer to the object. But one needs to 
disunguisiihere between the conditions requisite for a success- 
fidact oT communication in which a proper name is employed, 
and the.coriditions determining what the proper name actually 
ilesignatcs. It is just because the latter may include the first- 
order- knowledge-states of- speaker and addressee that the 
■former may have to include knowledge about these 
knowledge-states. To, know what the name’s occurrence desig- 
nates, one mpst know, what relevant conditions are present. 

•.VI - ■ , 

• The idiosyncratic Copception of proper names, therefore, widi 
its projected indivfduatjoq of them by form-and-bearer, gains 
no support fronVeonsideradons about the way in which natural 
language actually functions. Nevertheless the requirements of 
theoreucal systematization often force us to oversimplify. Ideal 
gases, lines, that have length without breadth, and perhaps also 
truth-functional conneedves, are familiar examples of such 
well-motivated regimentation. They constitute misrepresenta- 
•tions only so far as we have some good reason to conceive our 
theories. as descripdons, rather than idealizations, of their sev- 
eral, domains. So ’logicians might be tempted to defend an 
idiosyncratic conception of proper names on the ground that it 
allo.ws a very simple and straightforward, procedure for the 
formalization of sentences containing proper names.’ Each 
proper name, .when inejividuated by form-and-bearer, . is 
assumed to correlate with a disdnet individual constant in the 
formalism. ’’ ■ 

No%v there is certainly no logical harm in this mode of formal- 
ization. It will not lead us from true premisses to false conclu- 



sions; and, given a sufTiciendy inexhaustible supply of 
individual constants, our formal language can represent 
(other things being equal) any argument that is co'nstrifctable 
in natural language with the help of proper names or demon- 
stratives. Indeed this mode of formalization is ideal for logical 
e.xercises and for the analysis of particular pieces of actual 
reasoning. But it will not serve as a satisfactory representation 
of how proper names function in natural language becaiis^' 
when operating as such a representation, it individuates pfppef 
names quite incorrectly and does not reveal the..,cssentiall]^ 
indexical, or token- refle.xive way in which their. desighatipp^/ 
are determined. Nor, correspondingly, should this piodG'djf, 
formalization be used in the construction of a truth-epnditiopph., 
semantics for a natural language, if the theorems of thatserhah^-. 
tics are to state truth-conditions for sentences of the language^^ 
that are identified and individuated by their appropriate struc-;^ 

tural description. •■. .X ' ' , ' 

One method of dealing with proper, name^ truth-* 

conditional semantics, on a.rion-idiosyricrat.ic .basis, has - 
proposed by Burge.” It exploits the point :tha£ all Enghsii . 
proper names have a descriptive.o'r predicative usp- His:analy 4 ; 
sans for a sentence like (12). is a", formal jjaraphrap o.c- p 
sentence .• .v : 

For all .V and y , ifx is.an aerbf reference ^a speaker j}at . 

time / toy with the.first occurrence bf.4ru^o//e m - 

a philosopher, then Arislptle. is a philosopher is true. ..with - 

respect tos at/ just in case the obgect-\yhichp^,apd.is an: 

Aristotle is a philosopher. 


However, not only are Burge’s proposals of dubious .Value for .; 
language^other than. English. They also depend essentially on;. 
..the Wstaken assumption that what is relevant to the an 

utterance is thespeaker’s subjective act of referring- rather than 
the objective-rfesignadqn that a normal bystander would pttrp 
' bute to the utterance. Only on.the former assumption would.it 
be reasonable to restrict, the-relauviization of a prope.r name s. 


'* ’ll iT>' r ' j Prnnrr* Names' Journal ^'PfUlosophyi Ixx, I973* P’- 433* - 
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titles in much the same way as it relativizes those of proper 
fiapies. 

.Wfiatlhould we say about Pegasus, Pickwick, ‘et hoc genus 
omne’? Proper names may be given not only to actual persons, 
animals, places and events, but also to deities, angels and 
devils, to mythological heroes, to the persons and places of 
creative fiction, to military operations that may well be cancel- 
led before they take place, or even to numbers that may one day 
be ^rpyed not to exist (like the lowest even number that is not 
thesunr’of two primes, which we might name Eldorado). 

, It is sometimes suggested that the problem of fictional refer- 
.erlce may be solved by assuming that all references in works of 
fiction are pretended ones. What we should have to consider, on 
thistview, are hot some special, fictional truth conditions for the 
S^enteiice Spjenlow came out of the house that might be used to make 
the-' fictional reference to a Mr Spenlow, but just ordinary 
trutb=conditians for a sentence asserting Charles Dicken’s pre- 
tence that Spenlow came outof the house. But this suggestion 
will hardly wgrk. Ve?y fefw of the problematic references are 
pretended ones^^Even in novels the author very rarely pretends 
to be referring to real people. To make such a pretence serious- 
ly,-he needs- to cite alleged sources or print photographs of 
mi^me^ograpbed policedossiers, and so on. Most modem novels 
instep piint mi explicit disclaimer of any intention to refer to a 
reaLperson,' livijig or dead, .so as to avoid the consequences of 
possiblelibel actions. One does not want to lose the distinction 
between fiction which pretends (o be history and fiction which 
does not (or eyeil deniesthat itis). In any case the generals who 
name an operaqpnfthat they later have to cancel are not necess- 
anly pretending anything when they refer to the operation by 
name in discussing its strategy and logistics: planning does not 
necessarily entail make-believe. - 

Indeed, one really should not be concerned, in an'analysis of 
natural language, with the different domains of discourse to 
w^h-.speakere of the language devote their attention on 
different occ^ions. It is^no Business of linguistics to give some 
ind (ff priority to the physical over the spiritual, the historical 
over the fictitious, the achieved over the merely intended, or the 
con iroed over the merely hypothesized. Metaphysics should 
not be allowed to intrude into the semantics of natural 
i 
% 
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language. Language is an all-purpose instrument and allows . 
references to be made, in appropriate contexts, to the eleme^i^tS'.;-'^: 
of any conceivable domain. So all that needs to 5 e 'salcirabdiit • 
(13) in this connecdon is that the term ‘entity’ in it should be , : 
taken to permit a corresponding ladtude. Since one of the- four 
determining factors for a proper name’s designation is ^e . 
subject-matter of the utterance in which it occurs, we are’',:-; 
entitled to suppose that the endty designated merely has;fa-.falji^>‘' 
within the utterance’s domain of discourse. Of c<^i;se,- 
occasions occur when even this requirement is noLsStisfifed. 
Genuine mistakes are sometimes made as to whether a^pafticur: ' 
lar domain of discourse contains an entity bearing such-or-such''.. 
a proper name. But it is of no relevance' to the presenfehqui^. 
whether one should adopt a Russellian or a quasi^tri^spai^‘^'\; 
method of dealing with those eventualities. 
condidons are given only for cases, where the existehdaL cori-^.,; 
dition is satisfied; and acceptance of (13) .leaves if a.n pperi • 
question whether utterance of ^i2)'should.be,regarde.d.:as an; 
assertion of a false saying in the Qthef cases, wheife the. ejisteri-- 
dal condition is not satisfied, of as an asseftionef a' spying with • 
a neutral truth-value. • , .V'”'"' '• ’ -v 

One final qualificadon needs; tq be ajdded> hbweyBr..rS.qme_ ^ 
languages divide their proper naimes intO'-rnorph^pgicaily dis--.-.' ;;. 
tinct categories, whereby people and placey,' fon exaTfipf^; or 
men and women, can never'bear the same riaiTies.''Wh’er6'^this 
happens, the proper names haVe a good claim to be atix-ibuted; 
corresponding meanings.*"* Thus in Latin the namesyMha.and ■ 
Julius might be said to differ in meaning :because^,their bearers. .1-. 
must always differ. in sex; But the point is',^^ilyjcppresented.; • 
within an ahalysans like ( i 3 ')- If English is such aaan^uage-and, , 
Aristotle a .m^le person’s name within it, all that needs to be done . 
to (.13) is' to replace .‘.entity’ by ‘male person . - 



C;/". Exact translation of a p^'pef natne. .from one. language to anothej-; majc thfis be 
.’rendered rather dimcult. But in any case it is only by a- rather crude cons^ntion that we- 
assume the Stagirite to have bqeagiven the nairic^m/ot/e rather than its Greek on^nal, 
which was a different speech-form and'/herefdre ^ different name..The.crudity of this ' 
convention generates serious, problems for the.analysis of indirect discourse, which are 
, interestingly discussed in Saul Kripkp.'A Puzzle about- B.elief’, in Meaning and c-.te, ed. 

Margalit (1979), pp. . 
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•predicate to the name in question, others of them treating of 
q*5it^.ojherjTiatters. Now this whole conglomerate sentence can 
be transformed" into a single predication, having the name in 
■ question as its subject and a relative clause as predicate — a 
conglomerate relative clause, embodying the full complexity of 
the'original sentence. The clause is formed from the original or 
^ source sentence by supplanting the name in question by a rela- 
‘iiye pronoun and its recurrences by an ordinary pronoun and 
adjiistujg the word order. Everything that any sentence says 
about .something can be packaged thus in a single complex 
predicate; such is the relative clause. 

Gfaminaticalfy it may be viewed as an adjective phrase.* 
^r-Strictly speaking it is used only attributively, rather than pre- 
' ,^catively, and is preceded by the substantive that it governs. 
.^utTve can form a substantive from it by prefixing a dummy 
substantjve' (‘thing’, ‘person’) and then we can predicate the 
whole- with help of ‘is a’. Not that we want to; the predication 
would- simply be equivalent to a source sentence of the relative 
clause, thus getting us nowhere. The reason to contemplate 
predicatihg relative clauses is just in order to explain the rela- 
,• iive clause, as I did, by saying that the predication is equivalent 
to,the. corresponding source sentence. The relative clause has 
. its utility rather, in attributive uses that do not resolve out thus 
throifgh predication. 

I said that the use of pronouns basic to our inquiry into;-^ 
reference, onontology, is the use in relative clauses. Here the 
pronoun is the relative jironoun ‘that’ or ‘which’ (or ‘who’ or 
'^whom )j to^ther^ithits recurrences in the guise ‘it’ (or ‘he’ or 
■ or ‘her’) . A variant of the relative clause, favoured 

by matnCmaticians for the simplicity of its syntax, is the ‘such 

•< construction; the form ‘which it ’ gives way to ‘such 

^ fq.yuspares us the contortions of word 

or er-that are called for in'manceuvring the relative pronoun 
into an .early position. Also it facilitates the introduction of 
vanables -in lieu of pronouns so as to keep cross-references 


(D-Oavidson and J itint.kka, cds , Words md 
claucc in’p *^ 1 ,’ '-^^”57) Peter Geach has ably argued that the relanie 

anomalies he^HH adjecmal, nor even a grammatically coherent whole The 

relatn. e claiisrs "lay afford clues to the genesis of the construction The utility of 
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under control in the complex cases so typical of mathematics. 
This use of variables, in lieu of the relative pronoum ,^driitsr 
recurrences, is the basic use of bound variables.'^ 

If pronouns were used only in the fashion of what Gjeach 
distinguishes as pronouns of laziness, they would have no., 
special bearing on questions of reference; they would stand as 
mere abbreviations for their grammatical antecedents, .^pd: 
there would be no presumption that those antecedepti>w^je*" 
designations. Bound variables, if used in lieu only;Ji£risuch 
pronouns, would be substitutional rather than referential;, they 
would be presumed only to admit expressions ;as,sdbstitutes; 
and not objects as values. v 

However, matters do not remain thus. The*, pronoun 
variable soon goes unequivocally referential when, the telat^^'* 
clause is used in uneliminable .positions,.^ positidhs .where id 
cannot be resolved back into'a soured sentence through' predi- 
cation. This happens, notably, when thesiibstantivized relative 
clause ‘things which . . .’ is used as the subject term of a categor- 
ical sentence — thus preceded by ‘every’ or ‘some’. Hefe there is 
no predication for us to equate to a source sentehce .of the. 
relative clause. Nor, usually, can we expand the whole* categord- 
ical into some great conjunction ,ot alternation 'of singujar 
sentences; for usually we hnve no exhaustive, fund of desigha- 
. tions at our disposal for the several things fulfilling the rfelapye ^ 

; clause. ■; 

. The pronoun or variable . adrnits. substitutions of constant 
singular terms even where these.do npt, e^aiist the re|e-vanf 
objects of reference. Such terms, as fa’r''^'s|5't.hi^r„gp, are then-; 
properly seen as' designating objects. This is hb'W:vtjj^.pfdn6uh-- 
or variable is primary and' the name parasitic. Were'it'nd't fbi;.. 
the irreducibly referential pronoun, or some idiom to.the-^rnev 
■ effect, any distinction betyveen-'de^ignative words and others 
would-be idle and arbitra'ry.. Words would still, be learned by 
. conditioning to stimulation;; and sentences would. stil.l be true. 

. and. -false, but a notion of objects would have-hq-plac'e:- ,. 

-. Given the irreducibly- referential- uses of pronouns of vari- * 
.’■ables, on the othey hand, we naturally bring the pronouns of 
laziness in tow and’.treat them as referential too, except in some 
cases where, by defining them away, we can lop off some 
unwelcome ontolog^al'excrescerice.-Thus theelle of the French 



